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Gregg Shorthand Simplified Series 


How Gregg Has 
Been Simplified 


Gregg Shorthand has been made 
easier to learn. In the new edition, 
the memory burden has been reduced 
by about 50 per cent. Many rules and 
special abbreviations that students 
formerly had to memorize have been 
eliminated. These eliminations in- 
clude 66 word beginnings and end- 
ings, 417 brief forms and_ special 
contractions, 300 abbreviations, 39 
rules, and numerous exceptions to 
rules. With less to learn, Gregg is 
now easier to master. 


Gregg Shorthand has been made 
easier to teach. The entire series of 
new books completely lesson 
planned. Each text in the series has 
a Teacher’s Handbook with detailed 
instructions and _ suggestions for 
easier, more effective teaching. Each 
book features many new teaching 
helps. 


Easier to learn and easier to teach, 
Gregg Simplified reaches higher 
standards. Your students will aver- 
age 25 per cent higher skill achieve- 
ment. Moreover, spelling and punc- 
tuation practices have been included 
in every book; so, transcription will 
also be easier and better. 


What These Changes 
Mean to You 


First, these changes mean that your 
students will find it much easier to 
master shorthand. They will not be- 
come discouraged. They will not 
drop out. Many more students will 
continue into advance courses. 


Secondly, these changes mean that 
your graduates will be much more 
competent. They will take dictation 
at higher rates and will transcribe 
more accurately and rapidly. They 
will qualify for better secretarial 
positions. 


Thirdly, all these factors will com- 
bine to make shorthand an appeal- 
ing subject, more popular than ever 
before. 


BY GREGG, LESLIE, AND ZOUBEK 


A Completely New Program of Training in Gregg 
Shorthand Planned to Achieve, with Less Effort, 
a Higher Shorthand Skill 


ALTERNATIVE TEXTS FOR FIRST TERM 


e The Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified is the ‘“‘new Manual.” Has 70 
lessons. Completes new learning in 48 lessons. Text and Teacher’s Key are both 
available. 


e The Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified, Functional Method is the “new 
Functional Manual.” Has 70 lessons; new learning in 45. Text and Key available. 


ONE SECOND-TERM TEXTBOOK 


e Gregg Dictation Simplified is second-term book for all students. Has 80 
lessons for skill building, vocabulary development, ete. Text and Key available. 


ALTERNATIVE ADVANCED TEXTS 
e Gregg Speed Building Simplified is a part-type, part-shorthand text for 
building high speed and broad business vocabulary. Text and Key ready this fall. 


e Gregg Advanced Dictation is an all-shorthand text with 75,000 words of 
practice material in Gregg Simplified plates. Text and Key ready early in 1950. 


ONE TRANSCRIPTION TEXT 


e Gregg Transcription Simplified is a one-term, 80-lesson text for building 
transcription skill to the vocational level. Text and Key ready late this fall. 


TEACHERS’ DICTATION BOOKS 


e Dictation for Mailable Transcripts contains new-matter dictation carefully 
correlated, lesson by lesson, with Gregg Transcription Simplified. In press. 


e Previewed Dictation is a compilation of 5-minute takes at 10-word-a- 


minute intervals—50, 60, 70, etc.—with each take previewed in Gregg Simplified. 
In press. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING AND LEARNING AIDS 


e Most-Used Shorthand Words and Phrases is a compilation of 5,000 most- 
used business expressions, arranged in correlation with the Manuals. Now available. 


e Word List for Gregg Shorthand Simplified is “the new Gregg dictionary,” 
with 30,000 words arranged alphabetically. Ready in September. 


e Phrases of Gregg Shorthand Simplified is an alphabetic and family-group 
dictionary of phrases in Gregg Simplified. Now available. 


e Directed Homework for Gregg Shorthand Simplified (by Young), a stu- 
dent workbook correlated with the lessons in the Basic Manual. Ready in October. 
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Not practical, obviously ...any more than trying to teach ( 
Office Machine Practice without the right equipment —the right y 


kind, the right number of machines to do a real teaching job. 


That’s why, today, progressive schools everywhere are installing 
Monroe Adding-Calculators — 6 for every Office Practice 

elass: 5 Educators, 1 electric model. Tests prove this is the 
ideal number to assure each student sufficient class time 

really to master business arithmetic. 


Monroes, too, are the easiest, most practical machines to 

teach and learn. Monroe, for example ...and only Monroe... 
offers the Educator, a special calculator for schools, whose 
manual operation simplifies teaching by enabling each student 
to learn at a speed in keeping with individual ability. ¥ | dl 
The result? Pupils fully trained ... familiar with ie: : 
every business problem and the Monroes they'll use 
in business later... pupils whose useful knowledge 
will be a feather in your teaching cap. 


GET THESE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING AIDS TODAY 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 

Just check those you need and return the coupon. 
The booklets listed in the coupon were You'll get them by return mail. 
written for you by experienced teachers 
... with your problems in mind. .. to help 
you become a better teacher. They are 

a treasure-trove of teaching information 
—hints, shortcuts, pointers and advice 
you can use daily in your classroom. 
Monroe offers them to you FREE! 
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D Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 


CJ Teaching Office Practice by the Rotation Plan 


Courses of Study in Office Machine and Clerical Practice 
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UBEA 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Headquarters Notes. 


Dear Teachers: 


The new school year is with. us and the editors of - UBEA FORUM are on ‘the job to . 
bring you Volume IV of this popular magazine for business teachers. You will find. 
some changes in the format. Many of these changes h had their inception in letters — 
from our readers and in discussion at the Boston meeting when we naked the ‘Repres sen=- 


tative Assembly for suggestions. 


In the October issue of UBEA FORUM, Raitor Thelma Potter ‘Boynton and the FORUM. 
staff of eighteen service and associate editors present fifteen “Sontributorsy each 
an outstanding lecturer or classroom teacher. 


The first article in the shorthand feature section is one whieh should be of 
interest to all business teachers. In this article, Dr. Reynolds states what she 
believes to be the emerging shorthand philosophy. Her article should broaden and 
refine our thinking about shorthand and Should serve as a guide in revising our r phil-— 
osophy about the teaching of shorthand. The articles by Mrs. Stuart and Dr. Huffman 
- Suggest changes in classroom procedures which could result in a chain reaction of 
desirable outcomes. The recent revisions of the Gregg and Pitman shorthand manuals 
have been of paramount interest to business teachers. Contributors Leslie, Zoubek, 
and Friedman devote their articles to the effect of the changes in these systems. thus. 
answering questions voiced by many. shorthand teachers. The goodness of the United 
Services section speaks for itself. 


Each year many beginners enter our profession. A little extra effort on the part 
of older business teachers to make the newcomers welcome and happy will bring rich. 
returns to the department, the school, and to the profession. UBEA salutes all new 
business teachers and special salutes go to Dorothy Hoffer, Brookings, South Dakota, 
and Virginia Marston, Monticello, lowa. Miss Hoffer is not ‘only a new teacher, but 
is the new UBEA State Membership Chairman in South Dakota. Miss Marston's contribu- 
tion to this issue of UBEA FORUM is an excellent review of things desirable in busi-. 


ness education. 


Walter Hess, Managing Editor of THE BULLETIN, the monthly publication of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, is reading proof on the November 
issue which is devoted entirely to The Business Education Program in the High School. 
Dr. Paul Elicker, executive secretary of the association, and the UBEA Representative 
Assembly selected Dr. Hamden Forkner to edit the November issue. Twenty-four arti- 
gles plus an open letter from the Business Teachers of America to the Principals of 
America are scheduled for publication in this 200-page issue. 


Every business teacher will want a copy of THE BULLETIN for his personal profes- 

sional library. Professional members of UBEA will receive THE BULLETIN without addi- | 

_ tional cost. Regular members may reserve a copy by sending one dollar to UBEA or to 
the National Association of Principals. 


the UBEA youth “Business Leaders of America. State chapters 
have been organized in Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Louisiana, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Oregon. The reports of the 1949 convent ions are Stimulating (p. 49) and there is 
reason to believe that all States where leadership is strong in business education 
will hold conventions in the spring of 1950. Information for 0: organizing. an FBLA 
chapter in your school is available eh your UBEA Executive Secretary. 
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Headquarters Notes 


Quiz: Who are the 1949-50 UBEA officers? (p. 43). Who are the three UREA repre- oe 
sentatives in your district? (p. 3). What are the two new divisions of UBEA? (p. 41). mes 
Who represented you at the Boston meetings of the National Council and Representative 4 
Assembly? (p. 44). Is your state business education association an offiliate of UBEA? : 
(P- 41). How many persons contributed articles to Vol. III of the Forum? (p. 47). e 


The $3 question is, "Do FORUM readers consult our advertisements when gathering eae | 
information and materials in preparation for making recommendations to the school eae | 
authorities for the purchase of books and equipment?" For the best reply in fifty 
words or less, we will extend UBEA membership to the lucky contestant for one year. 


acme S must be received during October. _ ‘The $6 question will be Stated next BARE. 
| 


In accordance with a motion passed by the UBEA National Council and the Repre- | ee 
‘sentative Assembly at the Boston meeting, President Fries invited and met with the 4 
presidents of EBTA and NBTA to explore the possibilities of closer cooperation. The 2 
meeting was held on August 21-22 at UBEA h headquarters with the following persons 4 

“. - present: EBTA President Frances D. North, NBTA President Ray G. Price, UBEA Presi- 
‘dent Albert C. Fries, and UBEA Executive Secretary Hollis Guy. Membership lists of 
the three organizations were checked to determine the number of duplications, print- 
ing and other costs were studied, and the objectives of the associations were ex- 
amined. The findings of the presidents will be presented to special committees of 
their respective associations who will “study them and make recommendations to their 
executive boards. 


November issue of UBEA FORUM featuring "Production Typewriting” ... Meetings of 
affiliated local,state, and district associations—it is at these levels that much 
can be accomplished for the promotion of better business education. 


Making Democracy Work is the theme of the twenty-ninth observance of American 
x Education Week, November 6-12. AEW has come to be the outstanding period of the year 
for educational interpretation and school visitation. Business teachers will want to 
: ; cooperate to the fullest by planning, developing and enlivening their projects for 
: open house and d other activities held in connection with American Education Week. 


* * K 


Important dates to remember: November 24-26, Hotel McAllister, Miami, Florida, 
annual meeting of the Southern Business Education Association, an affiliate of UBEA. 
February 24-25, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, joint meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, U. S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education, UBEA Research Foundation, and UBEA Administrators’ 
Division. July 1-2, St. Louis, Missouri, fourth annual meeting of UBEA National 
Council for Business Education and third annual meeting of UBEA Representative Assembly. 


UBEA is grateful to the summer session business education staffs and to each 
individual member who extended invitations and enrolled more than one thousand new 
members in the Association. If each member will win one recruit for UBEA in October, . 
the time and energy of your officers and state chairmen can be directed to other 
activities of the Association which will mean. increased service and a tremendous 
financial saving. 


Your constant cooperation promoting matter through UBEA 
cost and its affiliated is appreciated. 


Hollis: Executive seoretary 
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Statement 


The recent revisions of the Gregg and Pitman short- 
hand manuals have directed the thoughts of shorthand 
teachers to the subject of change in their teaching. 
Everything is the result of change. A child’s growth is 
change. A young person’s maturity is change. Educa- 
tion is change. Skill development is change. 

Depending upon makeup and habits of action and 
thought, some detest change and fight it to the last ditch, 
some ignore it or passively resist it, some accept it 
reluctantly, some welcome it quietly, and others worship 
it with loud enthusiasm for the miracles which are to 
result. 

It is quite possible for a person to make a physical 
change and retain the same old mental attitude. It is 
possible, for example, to use up-to-date materials in 
the teaching of shorthand and yet be operating with a 
methodology and a teaching philosophy long since out- 
moded—one, for example, which believes that a short- 
hand teacher is not successful unless fifty per cent of 
the beginning class fails. In such a situation, the physi- 
cal change to the use of new materials is only a poor 
token of lip service to revision, and it withers in result 
just as surely as a plant withers when the roots are 
denied the water that makes the changes necessary to its 
life. It is not enough, therefore, to revise shorthand 
materials alone. It is necessary to revise methods, too, 
and to know beyond question that the philosophical 
roots of shorthand teaching are sound and healthy and 
suitable for the day in which we teach. 

Change need not be earth-shaking and violent. Much 
of the change in life is gradual, sometimes imperceptible. 
In shorthand teaching, willingness to try one procedure 
never before used in your classroom, vet successfully 
used in others, gives evidence of a healthful outlook. 
And a few such changes may start a chain reaction of 
effect, until suddenly your classroom is right out in 
front of all the new thinking in the field—and with no 
pain or weary effort. 


A teacher has a peculiarly difficult adjustment to 
make to change, since he is living in one generation but 
must meet the needs of the next one. He must guard 
especially against maintaining ideas and actions which 
were current in his schooling, but are now obsolete with 
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the passage of time. He must practice to keep his mind 
as flexible and nimble in thinking of the new as the 
athlete practices to maintain his physical prowess. 

Each year there enters the teaching profession a host 
of young and inexperienced teachers. Frequently, it is 
this core of new teachers which possesses the enthusiasm 
and flexibility for change, the nimbleness and eagerness 
for new ventures, and the devotion to duty that some- 
times lies dormant in the experience-hardened teacher. 
This fresh exuberance is too often subjected to a treat- 
ment of discouragement and disillusionment which 
forces the possessors into the pattern of the status quo. 
Encouragement and thoughtful consideration of the new 
teacher is one of the ways in which we can bring about 
revitalization of educational effort. 

It is time to say here that change and progress are 
not necessarily synonymous. Change for change’s sake 
alone is not desirable. The kind of a responsibility we 
have in education makes it imperative that the changes 
we make be justified. Unceasing evaluation and constant 
experimentation are mandatory to determine whether a 
change is profitable for the people whose skills and 
knowledges and attitudes are ours for the making. Such 
evaluation and experimentation must not be limited to 
immediate results, but look forward to long-term effects. 
For example, practice of shorthand material without at- 
tention to meaning may result in getting the dictation 
in class tomorrow—but it also breeds the habit of inat- 
tention and may result in not getting the dictation on 
the job. 

In looking forward to revision of material, method, 
and philosophy, we must recognize that as educators 
change requires of each of us our best judgment, our 
clearest thinking, and far-seeing eyes. 

The editors would like to express their special appre- 
ciation to each of the authors who contributed to this 
issue. The time, thought, and effort required to produce 
an article necessitates a personal sacrifice probably un- 
derstood only by those who have done similar work. No 
doubt, all Forum readers will join the editors in ex- 
pressing sincere thanks to those who have given their 
best thinking on this subject of revision in material, 
method, and philosophy in shorthand teaching. 


THELMA PoTTER Boynton, Issue Editor 
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5 NEW 
SCHOOL SERVICES! 


Complete Textbook 

“Fundamentals of Mimeo- 
graph Stencil Duplication” — 
fifteen lessons, fully illus- 
trated. Edited by Agnew 
(NYU) and Cansler (North- 
western). 


Operating Charts 
For various models—size 
50” x 38” in three colors for 
easy classroom teaching. 


Certificate of Proficiency 
For pupils who complete 
course. 


Special Stencil Sheets 
For easy preparation of 
handwritten assignments and 
lesson sheets. Others for pro- 
duction of professional look- 
ing 4-page folders, 2- and 
3-column newspapers. 


Tracing Pages 

A portfolic of drawings and 
ideas to tie in with school 
activities. 


Your Pupil’s Passport 
to Better Jobs 


This card that you sign certifies that your pupil 
has completed a course in mimeographing—a 
course that more and more pupils are asking for. 
They want the better jobs, the greater security 
offered to young people with this skill. For today 
there is an ever-growing demand for clean-cut 
economical mimeograph duplication and for trained 
mimeograph operators. 


To help you teach mimeographing, A. B. Dick Com- 
pany offers many more services and practical aids. 
Some of these are shown here. And the complete line 
of A. B. Dick mimeographs includes models to fit every 
need and every budget. For use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, JUST SEND IN THE COUPON BELOW. 


A.B.DICK 


‘,.. the first name in mimeographing 


5 New School Services! X 


hit For more information about the teaching of 
mimeographing and the five new school services—mail this coupon today. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-1049 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


Reviston—A Cooperative Achievement 


One of the reasons for selecting revision of shorthand 
methods and materials as the theme of this issue is the 
significant changes made recently in the manuals of two 
shorthand systems commonly taught in the public 
schools today, Gregg shorthand and Pitman shorthand. 
In connection with the ideas presented in this issue con- 
cerning revision, it is important that classroom teachers 
in the publie schools and methods instructors in teacher- 
training institutions recall that several agencies have ef- 
fected improvements in materials and in methods: the 
shorthand students; classroom teachers ; teacher-training 
institutions; business firms and the government through 
their training programs; and firms publishing shorthand 
books and materials. 


Students have refused to spend two vears of their pre- 
cious time in learning shorthand. Classroom teachers 
trying to shorten the learning time and to lessen diffi- 
eulty have for twenty years omitted some of the rules of 
the system and have skipped some of the pages in the 
textbook ; they have cooperated with teacher-training in- 
stitutions in conducting experimental studies for better 
selection processes to avoid wasting the time of the 
learner, better methods, and adequate measuring tech- 
niques. 


Teacher-training institutions have carried on experi- 
mental studies over a period of twenty-five years and 
have effected such improvements in shorthand instrue- 
tion and materials that teachers have begun to look to 
these institutions for educational leadership. This is as 
it should be, just as practicing physicians and surgeons 
look to the hospitals and clinics to learn of and to ex- 
periment with new procedures, tools, and materials. 
Through these experimental studies they have shown 
that degrees and types of learning vary with bases of 
organization: (1) order and number of the principles in 
the system of shorthand, (2) ‘penmanship, (3) move- 
ment patterns, and (4) meaning arranged in sentences 
or in discourse. They have correlated these bases of or- 
ganization with method and have presented their find- 
ings in books and materials, most of which have been 
published by the shorthand publishing companies. 


The shorthand publishing companies, in addition to 
publishing the materials mentioned above, have also made 
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available shorthand readers, dictionaries, high frequency 
word books, and materials in monthly journals. To date, 
however, all these companies have taken a stand on a 
basis of organization and on the order and number of 
principles to be learned. That basis presumably is the 
logic of the system per se. But the fact that several dif- 
ferent orders and numbers of principles currently exist 
in several different manuals for each system, forces an 
intelligent teacher to hold such a presumption as false ; 
to hold that as yet the best order and the exact number 
of principles for any system has not yet been determined, 
even by the shorthand companies; to hold that when 
they are determined, they must be determined in terms 
of the learner, not in terms of the shorthand per se. 
Further he must hold that the manuals in Gregg and in 
Pitman, even the most recent ones, fall short in meeting 
total classroom needs because (1) they are not a rule 
book, since the rules are broken up and scattered over 
the entire book; (2) they are not an adequate word book 
as they have the high frequency words scattered over 
the entire book; (3) they are not a contextual material 
beok, as they do not contain enough materials. 


Revisions in materials and in methods are important 
only as they employ the significant findings of experi- 
mental studies. From the progress made to date in re- 
visions and improvements it appears that: 


1. Teacher-training institutions are only one of sev- 
eral agencies effecting improvements; 

2. But since most teachers get their training in a 
teacher-training institution, in the last analysis, those 
institutions must carry the responsibility for improve- 
ments or lack of improvements in materials and in 
methods; 


3. In order to meet the responsibility adequately, 
those institutions must carry on experimental work with 
(a) teachers in the classrooms of the public schools, as 
well as within the laboratories of the teacher-training 
institutions, (b) with business firms who employ the stu- 
dents who study shorthand and typewriting, and (e) 
with business firms who manufacture typewriters and 
publish textbooks in typewriting and shorthand. 


ANN BREWINGTON, Asociate Editor 
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An Emerging Philosophy of the 
Teaching of Shorthand 


The philosophy of teaching shorthand must be one which enables the learner 


to meet the demands of the use to which he wants to put it. | — 


By HELEN REYNOLDS 


Professor of Education 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Shorthand has long been a key subject in the business- 
preparing curricula of high schools. It has met the 
criteria for a vocational subject at this level—one that 
will not change in the lifetime of the learner; one that 
can be used universally. When shorthand first became 
popular in the high schools of the country, t>e high 
school population was a somewhat selective one. It 
naturally possessed a higher average of the kind of 
learning ability required to learn shorthand than that of 
the more recent years. when the high school has enrolled 
larger percentages of the population of high school age. 
Hence this student personnel could learn more effec- 
tively the shorthand that was there to be learned—and 
in the way in which it was presented to be learned. In 
most cases, this shorthand, whatever the particular svs- 
tem may have been, was characterized by its large vo- 
cabulary and by its high speed potentials for verbatim 
recording. This high speed necessitates a high degree of 
abbreviation., When the user of the system has a high 
degree of awareness of what has been said, these ab- 
breviated outlines that can be so rapidly written make 
sense when they are transcribed. For a long time, teach- 
ers in today’s schools have been aware that the larger 
number of the students enrolled in their classes did not 
have this ability. The mortality in learning shorthand 
has been high. As a result a revision in our ways of 
thinking about the teaching of shorthand has become 
imperative. It is time to restate our philosophy of short- 
hand teaching in the light of our present day situation 
and needs. 


Factors Contributing to an Emerging Philosophy 


An effort to organize and express a philosophy of 
teaching shorthand made by one person is certain to 
reflect that person’s own interpretation of data. Other 
persons dealing with the same data but having a slightly 
different interest and hence a slightly different emphasis 
may develop a statement which varies in particulars 
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because the factors under consideration have a distine-. 
tive significance for that person. 

What are the factors that have been and are con- 
tributing to this emerging philosophy of the teaching. 
of shorthand? As I see it, they are these: the character 
of the student personnel; the increased desire of college- 
going students for short ways of writing; the incidence 
of improved machine methods of recording; improved 
typewriting ability on the part of most users of type- 
writers; improved understanding of how learning takes 
place, 

Shorthand has always been an adaptable tool. From 
the days when it was an abbreviated longhand useful 
for recording the speeches of Cicero, through the ‘‘secret 
writing’? conecept—personal use shorthand, in other 
words—down to the reporting of meetings and proceed- 
ings of legislative bodies and later application to busi- 
ness use, inventors of systems of shorthand and adapters 
of systems of shorthand had particular uses in mind. 
Systems were developed to meet the demands of those 
uses. Hence, shorthand itself has been a tool constantly 
adjusted to changing demands. The philosophy of teach- 
ing it must also be one which enables the learner to 
meet the realistic demands of the use to which he wants 
to put the tool. 


The Users of Shorthand 


Shorthand must be learned for a variety of purposes. 
Accurate, verbatim reporters are needed. Teachers of 
shorthand are needed. These two may be regarded as the 
professional users of shorthand. Good stenographers for 
business offices are needed. These are the commercial 
users of shorthand. Students and scholars want a better 
way of taking notes than the cumbersome longhand their 
general education has provided. These are the personal 
users of shorthand. An examination of these different 
users of shorthand and the different uses to which they 
want to put the tool shows rather clearly that the short- 
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“Shorthand must be learned for a variety of purposes.” 


hand that serves well the needs of the first group is too 
refined an instrument for the needs of either of the 
other two—and it takes too long to learn for the values 
these other groups are to receive from it. By far the 
larger number of persons studying shorthand in the 
various schools of the country are doing so for the pur- 
pose of using it in business offices where the basic vo- 
eabulary is somewhat restricted. Yet in the classroom 
students have continued to be taught complicated prin- 
ciples for writing infrequently recurring words. Per- 
sons who have worked with successful stenographers 
have found that there is a very general tendency to 
write outlines in full. These stenographers call it making 
up their own outlines. In few instances are these arbi- 
trary signs. Hence under the stress of use, the com- 
mercial stenographer has gone about adapting the short- 
hand system to the use to be made of it, developing a 
system which permits a speed and legibility adequate for 
the need. These stenographers have not trusted them- 
selves to read sense into the abbreviated outline. They 
want no mistake about the word. 


New systems have been developed and adjustments 
made in old ones recognizing a three-fold need—ade- 
quate speed for the purpose together with greater legi- 
bility and decreased, or at least not increased, learning 
time. In the meantime, recording and transcribing ma- 
chines have been constantly improved, machine short- 
hand instruments have been constantly improved and 
have sold themselves for high speed recording. These 
factors also make it essential that the students who learn 
shorthand can produce in the business office a transcript 
that is as good as any that is produced in any other way. 
It is unlikely that any employer really cares what kind 
of tool his stenographer uses if the transcript is right. 
In fact, he would probably rather not have the invest- 
ment in additional machine equipment—if he can get as 
good a result without it. 


Another factor influencing the teaching of short- 
hand is the improvement in typing skill. At one time the 
world’s record in typing was eighty words a minute. 
Now that rate is being approached and in many cases 
surpassed in the typewriting classrooms of the country. 
Dictation directly to the typewriter has greater possibili- 
ties than ever before, thus bringing that instrument into 
competition with shorthand. 


Shorthand for Teachers 


Return for a moment to a consideration of one of the 
professional users of shorthand—the teacher. The teach- 
er needs for teaching purposes a well-organized grasp 
of the system as a whole, a mastery of what has been 
called by some persons the ‘‘science of shorthand.’’ 
Without this, the teacher is unable to anticipate diffi- 
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culties of learners, to clarify the ‘‘ Whys’’ of one way of 
writing an outline rather than another. In the mastery 
of this science of shorthand the teacher becomes more 
and more aware of the logic of the system, more and 
more intrigued by its refinements, more and more pleased 
with its accuracy as a system of phonetic representation. 
As a result, the teacher is in danger of beginning to 
teach this to students with a commercial purpose in 
learning shorthand. It is an interesting body of material, 
but not one best adapted to the development of capable 
stenographers for business offices. 


Developing Transcription Ability 


It becomes abundantly clear, therefore, that basic to 
a philosophy of teaching shorthand to potential commer- 
cial users is the concept of not teaching shorthand as 
such, but of developing capable stenographers. The 
problem becomes one of how to produce acceptable tran- 
scripts under normal office conditions. Hence there must 
be included in our philosophy understanding of the 
necessity of providing adequately in our teaching pro- 
grams for the development of transcription ability under 
more profitable learning situations than we have had in 
the past. Not all teachers are agreed upon the best meth- 
od of developing transcription ability, but all are agreed 
on the necessity of its development. Here lies an oppor- 
tunity for experimentation. Certainly the goal for tran- 
scription should be the production of transcribed ma- 
terial at a rate and of a quality that will meet employ- 
ment standards. The final goal should not be expressed 
in percentages of accuracy, in other words, but in units 
of useful material. 


Concepts of Learning Shorthand 


While the statement above that we should train 
stenographers rather than teach shorthand as such is a 
true one, it is obvious that these stenographers must 
have shorthand skill. In the philosophy of teaching. 
ereater cognizance of changed concepts of learning is 
taken. Teachers are in disagreement as to whether 
shorthand should be learned as a logic; as a discipline. 
like the old geometry; as a language art; as a skill in- 
volving only pure practice. All these concepts have their 
adherents. It is probable that, actually, all are involved 
in different degrees at different times in the student’s 
learning. Lessenberry once said in discussing ways of 
presenting the typewriter keyboard that whether you 
agreed with the proponents of ‘‘whole’’ methods of 
presentation or not, it was evident that these proponents 
had showed that the keyboard could be presented in less 
time than it formerly had been. Now, whether or not 
the shorthand teacher is willing to go along with the 
extremists of the direct approach believing that no prin- 
ciples should ever be taught as such, there is still abun- 
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“The final goal in transcription should be expressed in units of useful material.” 


dant evidence that direct association learning has re- 
sulted in some very. useful reading and writing abilities 
on the part of learners. Direct association is a method 
of learning that the student has already developed in a 
high degree. It is the way he learned to speak and to 
write English in the first place. It is, therefore, a method 
of learning that should be made use of, it would seem, 
to the limits of its utility. It results in the early use of 
shorthand by the student for recording matters of con- 
cern only to himself. It emphasizes the ease rather than 
the mystery and the difficulty of learning shorthand. 
This value is still further enhanced when shorthand is 
regarded as a means of conveying thought—not merely 
as a system for representing longhand. When the stu- 
dent accepts this idea, he has the basis for using short- 
hand for his own affairs as well as a sound basis for de- 
veloping dependable vocational ability. The student is 
compelled to react to ‘‘What is being said?’’ not just 
**How is it written?”’ 

Most textbooks presenting shorthand systems are so 
constructed that the basic elements of the system can be 
covered in a relatively short time. If in one semester a 
student can have covered these elements, become ac- 
quainted with a basic vocabulary of five hundred to a 
thousands words which he can use at the rate of thirty- 
five to forty words a minute, he has a tool which is better 
than his longhand for all his future note-taking. When 
the student has learned to regard shorthand as a means 
of conveying thought and writes it for that purpose, his 
notes do not have to be transcribed. Many persons write 


to each other in shorthand, why should students not 
learn to write to themselves in shorthand? The. possi- 
bilities of shorthand for personal use have never been 
satisfactorily explored because the teaching materials 
and methods required too much time. This cannot now 
be said, and a whole new area of shorthand learning may 
well be developed. 


Summary 


The sum of this discussion is that shorthand teaching 
must be done in terms of the utility of the shorthand to 
the learner, and that utility should be clearly defined 
and recognized. It should be interjected here that some 
large part of this utility lies in the kind of material dic- 
tated and the rates at which it should be dictated for 
those who are intending to use shorthand on a commer- 
cial basis. It is possible that high speed goals for rela- 
tively short periods of time need to be replaced by 
varied- speed goals for longer periods of time if learners 
are to be realistically prepared for office stenographic 
service. Shorthand systems and teaching materials ad- 
justed to the learning capacities of the students who 
undertake the learning of shorthand are available. The 
interest and application of learners essential to the 
mastery of shorthand can be had when the utility of 
shorthand is made clear to them. Utilization of improved 
understanding of how learning takes place can result 
in the development of better prepared writers of short- 
hand for the purposes for which they wish to use it. 


How to Get the Most Out of Repetitive Shorthand 


The quality of the practice activity determines in a large measure the amount of improvement that occurs. 


By ESTA ROSS STUART 
Formerly, Lecturer in Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


How to get the most out of the repetitive practice 
necessary to effective shorthand learning plagues short- 
hand teachers of every system and every method. That a 
large amount of repetition cannot be avoided in acquir- 
ing proficiency in any complicated skill is unquestioned. 
Mursell’ says that repetition plays a role of great im- 


James L. Mursell, The Psychology of Secondary School Learning, p. 
191. W. W. Norton and Company, New York. 
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portance. Hagboldt? says, ‘‘The only way to inhibit and 
prevent the process of forgetting is repetition. For 
practical purposes we may say: Whatever we learn but 
once we forget.’’ He maintains that repetition is as 
necessary for learning as breathing is for life. Pillsbury® 
_ ®Peter Hagboldt, Language Learning, pp. 81, 84. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 


sW. B. Pillsbury, Education As the Psychologist Sees It, pp. 159, 160. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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“It is the function of the teacher to create an atmosphere conducive to attentive, energetic practice.” 


says material that is repeated a number of times accom- 
plishes more than material that is not referred to after 
it has been first dealt with thoroughly. Thorndike* says 
that disuse means forgetting what has been learned. 
Jordan® says that the amount of retention depends on 
the number of repetitions. No one knows just how many 
repetitions are necessary for rapid learning. It is known 
that the number differs with individual learners. 

In spite of differences of opinion regarding some 
phases of repetition practice, there is enough agreement 
among the psychologists and experts in shorthand learn- 
ing to make it possible to provide certain reliable guides 
for directing effective repetitive practice. A few of these 
guides with suitable teaching techniques follow. 


Attentive, Energetic Repetition is Effective 


The results of experiments show that the first repeti- 
tion is the most important. This is probably true be- 
cause the learner pays closer attention at this time. For 
each succeeding repetition there is an added amount of 
retention up to a certain number. After this, further 
repetitions show little effect. The quality of the practice 
activity determines in a large measure the amount of 
improvement that occurs. Thorndike’ says, ‘‘It is more 
economical to put things together energetically than to 
put them together often; close attention is better than 
repetition.’’ He also says that this close attention will 
aid the active recall of a fact from within which is of 
more value than .an impression given from without. 
Book® found that learning took place only when the 
learner was trying hard to improve. Teaching Tech- 
nique. It is the function of the teacher to create an 
atmosphere conducive to attentive, energetic practice. 
He should substitute experiences for words. The words 
of the teacher do not call up in the minds of the students 
the same pictures that are in the mind of the teacher 
unless he has provided a concrete pattern for which the 
word becomes a symbol. Students will repeat outlines 
more energetically and with closer attention if the teach- 
er repeats them expertly on the blackboard instead of 
discussing how they curve more at the beginning, are 
higher at the end, end with a curve, ete. When the 
learner sees them executed expertly, he is encouraged to 
try hard to execute them as well. The experience of 
seeing it done, of wanting to do it as well, and of trying 
hard to write expertly will make the practice effective, 
provided it is not extended beyond the time that it takes 
the learner to accomplish his purpose. Repetition prac- 


4E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, p. 256. Teachers College. 
Columbia University, New York. 

SA. M. Jo-dan, Educational Psychology, p. 101. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 

*Jordan, op. cit., p. 101. 

Thorndike, op. cit., p. 256. 

SWilliam F. Book, The Psychology of Skill, Chap. VIII. 
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tice becomes monotonous and ceases to be effective as 
soon as the learner ceases to give it attention. 


Repetition of Similar Units is More Effective Than A Single Unit 


There is a natural tendency for the learner’s attention 
to wander as he nears perfection on any single unit be- 
cause the attention is no longer needed to control the 
process. According to Book,” learning is not rapid un- 
less the attention remains focused upon the act being per- 
formed. Thus, to repeat over and over any unit of work 
probably produces less learning than would the prac- 
tice of a succession of similar but different units in which 
the changes must perforce hold the attention of the 
learner.'° Teaching Technique. Applied to shorthand 
repetition, this means that the repetition of a number of 
outlines representing the same sound pattern or prin- 
ciple is better than the repetition of one outline only. 
For example, when teaching the suffix ship, it is better 
to repeat a series of outlines as friendship, hardship. 
leadership, steamship, workmanship, sportsmanship than 
to repeat the outline for any one of these words. 


Use of Meaningful Material Increases the Efficacy of Repetition 
Practice 

In Book’s typewriting study,” the learners maintained 
a much higher standard of interest on the meaningful 
material which they practiced than they did when prac- 
ticing upon the alphabetic sentences. Jordan!” found 
that if there is a meaningful organization of experience, 
it is a great aid to retention. If interest is present, it has 
a direct and important influence upon the amount re- 
tained. All shorthand experiments made by the writer 
have shown that students practiced with greater con- 
centration and learned more on meaningful material 
than on repetition of single outlines or series of illustra- 
tive outlines.!* Teaching Technique. Thus, in teaching 
the suffix ship referred to earlier, repetition of a mean- 
ingful paragraph packed with outlines ending in ship 
is most effective. This does not mean that the learner 
should never practice single outlines or series of similar 
outlines, but it does mean that he should not confine his 
practice to them. He should always isolate for special 
practice any element that troubles him. Then restore it 
te its original setting and continue with his practice. 
This type of repetition sets a physical limitation on no 
one by requiring him to develop only lower-order habits 
when he could be developing higher-order ones. Book 
points out that the lower-order habits are perfected in 
and through the formation of the higher, as a further 


*Tbid. 

WWilliam R. Odell and Esta Ross Stuart, Principles and Techniques for 
Directing the Learning of Typewriting. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

1Book, op. cit., p. 157. 

Jordan, op. cit., p. 101. 

MMursell, op. cit.. p. 253. 
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“Repetition practice ceases to be effective as soon as the learner ceases to give it attention.” 


development of the higher are dependent upon the final 
perfection of the lower.'* 


The Establishment of Associations is Essential 


The learning that takes place depends largely upon 
the associations that are established at the time of learn- 
ing. “‘If the association has not been established, the 
knowledge even if possessed is not aroused, and for the 
individual it is as if it had never been known.’’!® These 
associations must be made energetically while the stu- 
dent is learning the phoneties of his shorthand system. 
In all his repetition practice, he must associate the sound 
pattern with the writing pattern that records it in short- 
hand until the necessary movements are executed auto- 
matically when the sound pattern is heard in the sound 
stream of dictation. Because they do not do this, many 
students cannot take dictation containing words they 
have never written in shorthand. Teaching Technique. 
Repetition practice to establish this association should be 
done while listening to the voice of a dictator. It is 
possible for the dictator by inflection and emphasis to 
aid the beginner in identifying new sound patterns. 


“Book, op. cit., p. 120. 
Pillsbury, op. cit., pp. 159, 160. 


Practice where the student tries to think the sound and 
execute the writing pattern is not nearly so effective. It 
is helpful if the learner listens to different voices. This 
may be accomplished by letting students quietly dictate 
to one another. One of the chief reasons students have 
difficulty in writing new material is that they cannot 
execute automatically or recall immediately movements 
for specific sounds in the stream of dictation. While they 
hesitate to think up something, they lose out in the 
‘‘take.’’ The writer has observed that students who 
react quickly to sound patterns usually get all the dic- 
tation and can read what they have written, although 
the joinings of the symbols in their outlines may be 
awkward or incorrect. They can easily remedy the poor 
joining by practicing the correct outline before the 
retake. 
Proper Spacing of Repetitions Improves Learning 

What the learner is supposed to remember for a long 
time must be learned by distributed repetitions. It is 
much better to divide repetitions over several days than 
to learn all at once.!® The distribution of repetitions and 
the length of practice depends upon the stage of develop- 


16Pillsbury, op. cit., p. 153. 
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“In all his repetition practice, the student must associate the sound pattern with the writing pattern.” 


ment of the pattern being learned. After the feeling 
for the skill is developed, the practice should be widely 
spaced. In other words, when the learner is acquiring a 
skill, a given amount of practice will vield better results 
if the practice is distributed over a considerable period 
rather than if. it is concentrated in a few days. In the 
later stages of learning, practice that is closely massed 
and fairly long is more effective.’ Ebbinghaus found 
in his experiments that the distribution of repetitions 
was especially important for economy of energy.!® Hence, 
permanent and economical learning is that learning 
which distributes the repetitions as widely as the course 
of teaching permits. Teaching Technique. In beginning 
shorthand when a student is learning a sound pattern 
and the movement for executing it, repetitions should 
occur daily for several days. Already learned outlines 
should be reviewed and new outlines added in this daily 
repetitive dictation. The reactions of the majority of 
the class should determine the later spacings. Some 
teachers work out planned reviews for a period of time 
as a week, a month, or a semester. 

The setting of a near goal that the learner may reach 
today or in a few days almost always encourages him to 
work with energy and concentration. The semester or 
report period goal is too remote. It postpones too long 
the feeling of satisfaction that is his greatest incentive to 
work. He should at some time during each class period 
glow with satisfaction over some accomplishment. He 
ean do this if his teacher shows him how to set his own 
goals according to what he can hope to accomplish, for- 
getting for the time being what may to him seem an 
impossible final goal. Teaching Technique. Since goals 
are devices for shifting emphasis on various specific 
objectives during the learning process, individuals in a 
group may be working toward different goals while 
taking the same dictation. For example, if the dictation 
is at 100 words per minute, Mary who writes a good 80 
werds may have as her goal the execution of outlines, re- 
gardless of accuracy or completeness, for everything 
said; James who can get all the dictation at 100 words 
may have as his goal, preciseness of execution at this 
rate; John who occasionally gets the dictation at 100 
words but finds himself tense and exhausted at the end 
of a short ‘‘take’’ may have as his goal relaxation and 
flueney of writing. 

Even when the learner has his attention fixed on a 
particular goal, the extent of his attention span permits 
him to learn more than this one thing. The learning 
situation should be arranged to fill the attention span of 
the learner so that he has the opportunity to learn essen- 
tial relationships at the time he is learning specific 
things. For example, when a learner’s goal is to write 
as fast as possible and he is bent on reaching a speed 


17Musell, op. cit., pp. 202, 206. 
18E, Meuman, The Psychology of Learning, p. 265. 
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higher than he has ever attained on the material being 
dictated, he should understand that a relaxed position 
and a smooth, flowing style will aid him. It may be 
that in the beginning of the practice only one of the 
factors (moving as fast as he can, relaxing, using a 
smooth, flowing style) will completely fill the attention 
span, but he should understand that as soon as his at- 
tention begins to wander, he should concentrate on 
another factor or factors. Relaxation and flowing move- 
ments are complementary to fast writing, and when 
ene or the other or all three things completely fill the 
attention span, the time required for learning is de- 
creased. On the contrary, if, when his attention tends to 
wander, he decides to give attention to accuracy and 
precision of outline, this will slow his writing because 
this purpose is not complementary to the original goal, 
and the time for learning to write fast will be increased. 
When he wants to improve his outlines, he should set 
that as his goal and fix his attention on form and pre- 
ciseness of execution. Naturally, he will choose a lower 
dictation rate to allow him to write all the material dic- 
tated while attending to the form and execution of the 
outlines. 

One of the advantages of goal setting is that it pro- 
vides a good measure of accomplishment. A learner | 
progresses most satisfactorily when he is aware of his 
progress. Time must be provided in the learning situa- 
tion for him to evaluate his work and plan how to im- 
prove. Otherwise he cannot attain his goals. 


The Student Should Be Using All His Ability 


Shorthand teachers are anxious to get students of 
high ability, but few of them set up learning situations 
where such students have opportunities to do their 
best. Opportunities should be provided for them to 
evaluate their work, plan their remedial practice, exer- 
cise their own imaginations, and anticipate for them- 
selves. Teaching Technique. If the student is to use in 
repetition practice all the ability he possesses, he should 
be given considerable leeway in directing his own repeti- 
tion. The high ability students should be given faster 
and more difficult dictation than average students. This 
ean be given while other students engage in remedial 
practice after their easier and slower dictation. Then 
the high ability students can engage in remedial prac- 
tice while the teacher dictates to or gives attention to 
the rest of the group. 

The writer has hardly scratched the surface in this 
discussion of how to get the most out of repetition prac- 
tice. Few psychologists have made any attempt to inter- 
pret their findings into practice procedures in directing 
repetition in learning a skill. This is an area in which 
continued, careful experimentation should yield valuable 


results. 
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“There is no one set standard of production.” 


Setting Standards and Measuring Progress 
in Transcription by Means of the Ogive Curve 


The school has an obligation to provide for development of desirable traits. 


By HARRY HUFFMAN 


Associate Professor of Education 
The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


“See how we have moved forward. Now here is about 
where I am... .”’ 

“‘Tf you look at the space between our last curve and 
our new one, you can see that everyone must have worked 
hard. Of course, the ones at the top didn’t move quite as 
far as those near the bottom. Miss Jackson says it’s 
harder to increase your rate when you’re at the top... .”’ 

‘*She certainly must have given Jack a lot of help. He 
told me that he started at five words-a-minute and that 
he just couldn’t get going... .’’ 

“‘Tf Jess can add five more words to her twenty, she 
will be as good as the middle stenographers. Let’s see, 


all of us are about two thirds of the way to the office 
workers’ curve... .”’ 

These students are looking at the somewhat unusual 
motivation chart illustrated below. Their conversation 
indicates that they are studying the first two curves, 
which show their group progress, in relation to the 
office workers’ curve. Naturally each student is inter- 
ested in his own position on the chart, and in whether 
he has progressed reasonably during the past month, but 
because no names appear on the chart their conversation 
shows no bitter personal competition. 

Since the great bulk of office workers cannot look 
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“To practice intelligently, the student needs the help of a skilled teacher or coach.” 


forward to advancement to higher paying executive posi- 
tions, their hope for greater compensation often lies 
only in increased efficiency in technical skill and human 
relationships, as well as in greater intelligence in dealing 
with office problems. In consequence, the school has an 
obligation to provide for the development of these de- 
sirable traits. 


The Class Determines a Standard 


This class of twenty advanced shorthand students with 
their teacher decided that they needed a standard by 
which to measure their progress in transcription. This 
standard, they agreed, could well be represented by an 
adequate sampling of the amount of transcription satis- 
factory stenographers or secretaries turn out within a 
time limit. The problem then was to obtain these data 
from business or other firms. Accordingly, they set to 
work to draft a letter to be sent to various offices in 
their city requesting the office managers’ cooperation. 
Their letter read in part as follows: ‘‘ Please ask a satis- 
factory stenographer or secretary in your office, when 
she has approximately an hour or more of transcription 
of letters ahead of her, to keep a count of the exact 
minutes from the moment she goes to her desk to tran- 
scribe until she has the correspondence ready for signa- 
ture. Ask her to lay aside the carbons in a group and, 
when she has free time, to get a count of the total 
words she has transcribed.”’ 

Before sending out the letters, however, the group 
wished to insure a response which would give a repre- 
sentative sampling. They promoted their idea among 
several prominent alumni of the school and sent a com- 
mittee of students to the local Chamber of Commerce 
to request their sponsorship. With this support they re- 
ceived an adequate number of responses. 

Their next task was to reduce the data to a form which 
they could plot on a graph. They selected twenty of the 
responses to agree with the number of members in their 
class and reduced each of the total number of words to 
words-a-minute! by dividing by the number of minutes. 
These they arranged in ascending order. Then on a 
piece of graph paper they laid off twenty spaces verti- 
cally to represent the transcriber’s rank or position and 
forty spaces horizontally to represent rate in words-a- 
minute. Taking the lowest number of ten words-a-minute 
transcribed by the office workers, they plotted it as posi- 
tion 1 on the graph. The next lowest rate of eighteen 
words-a-minute became position 2, and so on until they 
reached the highest rate of thirty-eight words-a-minute, 
~ 3Although office managers are usually more interested in the number of 
letters a secretary can turn out in a given time rather than in words-a- 
minute, the latter is a more convenient and accurate measure for class- 
room use. (Words-a-minute is an awkward phrase and may be reduced 
to the symbol wam for convenience.) Maze, however, has set a standard for 
office managers of 160 sixty space lines an hour, which is equivalent to 


thirty-two words-a-minute. See Coleman L. Maze, Ofice Management, a 
Handbook. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947. 870 p. 
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which they plotted as position 20. Joining these twenty 
points, they had a typical ogive,? or an elongated, slant- 
ing s-curve.* 

The ogive was devised by Sir Francis Galton as a 
means of representing frequency distributions graphi- 
eally. The shape of the ogive can be pictorially repre- 
sented by the line-up of a thousand men, taken at ran- 
dom, with the shortest at one end and the tallest at the 
other end. The chart illustrated in this article, however. 
differs from this representation in that it uses the verti- 
eal axis to represent rank and the horizontal axis to 
represent unit of measurement, and it also exactly re- 
verses the picture. This variation from the typical ogive 
was made because the transcription rates for a few stu- 
dents show relatively greater variation than do the 
heights of a thousand men, and would have consequently 
vielded a curve of much steeper slope when plotted verti- 
eally. 

With Curve IIT plotted, the students now had a stand- 
ard which represented a range of transcription rates 
actually prevailing in their community. Thev decided 
that they would work as a team in attaining this stand- 
ard as their class goal. 

Before continuing with the group’s activity in this 
procedure, an evaluation of the advantages of setting up 
this standard will be profitable : 

1. A elass will have before them a definite goal in 
terms of office conditions and work which are rated as 
satisfactory or better. 

2. In setting up plans to collect data, students will 
discover that business requires transcribers to produce 
letters under standard conditions. A well-inked ribbon, 
clean type, a letterhead, carbon paper, a second sheet, 
and an envelope are necessary to every letter. A letter 
with faint typescript which has several encircled errors 
and ealeulations in terms of gross and net results is 
meaningless to business. Once students have discovered 
these facts for themselves, they will more readily act 
accordingly while developing their transcribing skill, 
Standards thus have meaning to students. 

3. Students learn that there is no one set standard of 
production, that different offices require different kinds 
and rates of transcribing ability. They discover that the 
difficulty of materials to be transcribed is variable and 
that some office positions require a great deal more time 
to be spent on transcription than do others. This knowl- 
edge insures occupational intelligence of the students 
concerning production. Those students who ean achieve 
the standards required in certain positions will therefore 


“The author has been experimenting for a number of years with the 
practical application of these curves. The idea of using this type of a 
curve to measure group progress, however, was first suggested to him by 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, who presented it in a class in research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

*The highest and lowest scores in Curve III agree with those of Maze, 
op. cit. The intervening scores are a combination of scores set by 
Maze and of scores secured in the offices of Oklahoma City. 
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“The ogive is an excellent device to motivate the teacher.” 


also wish to develop employable personal qualities suit- 
able to that work. Others who can achieve only mini- 
mum skill in transcription can look forward to positions 
in which transcription is a minor factor. They will of 
course also be concerned with employable personal quali- 
ties. All students should strive to attain the twofold 
goal of acquiring at least the minimum skill required for 
different types of positions and of gaining suitable com- 
petencies in human relationships. 

4. Students who have a range of acceptable rates be- 
fore them will more readily realize that they as a group 
ean set out to attain these rates. The interpersonal re- 
lationships developed by this team play are the kind 
needed in modern business. 

5. Students learn to recognize that there is an in- 
evitable top and bottom in every array of scores. This 
is true, of course, even when all the scores are average 
or above. 


The Class Measures Itself Against the Standard 


The students were now ready to plot the curve of 
their own present transcription rates. Accordingly, the 
teacher dictated sufficient material so that each class 
memker would be kept busy for an hour transcribing his 
shorthand notes. To set conditions similar to those under 
which the office transcribers worked, each student used 
letters, carbon paper, and envelopes, and proofread each 
letter, corrected his errors, and addressed the envelopes. 
After caleulating the words each student transcribed 
per minute, the class plotted the results in the same 
manner as they had plotted the data of the office workers 
(see Curve I). 

Viewing the curve of their first effort, the group 
noted that their range was from five to twenty-two 
words-a-minute and that the median was thirteen words- 
a-minute. They decided to include no names on the 
chart because the ranks of individual transcribers would 
inevitably differ on the curves they would plot the 
succeeding months. Then too they were interested only 
in their progress as a team rather than as individuals. 
The teacher knew that this was a wise decision because 
it would discourage competition among individuals. Of 
course, each student could locate his own position in the 
group and also determine, by counting the horizontal 
squares, his relationship to the office workers’ curve. He 
knew that if he could increase his rank the next month, 
the horizontal position opposite his on the office workers’ 
curve would also have changed. Thus he was encouraged 
not only to move forward in his own group but also to 
strive to attain the higher goal represented by Curve 


III. By increasing his rate, each student obviously | 


helped the group as a whole to progress. 
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The —_— Measure the Teacher’s Skill as a Coach 


Developing transcription ability is similar to increas- 
ing skill in any field, be it athletics, music, or foreign . 
language. Guided practice of the right kind is essential, 
To practice intelligently, the student needs the help of 
a skilled teacher or coach. The teacher, however, is not 
infallible. His skill as a coach may also be measured by 
the group curves. If he is willing with the class to meas- 
ure himself, then the students, imbued with the spirit 
of team play, will strive the harder to attain or even 
surpass their goal. In such an atmosphere any student 
who is unable to progress sufficiently toward the practi- 
eal standard will see for himself the need to reconsider 
his choice of vocation. 42 


The Class Measures Its Progress a Second Time 


After a month the class again transcribed shorthand 
notes for an hour under similar conditions and plotted 
the results (see Curve II). They were pleased to see 
the group’s progress toward Curve III. They noted 
that everyone had improved and that the median gain 
was about five. Scrutiny of the chart showed that the 
highest position had moved from point 22 to point 25, 
but they knew that this position was not necessarily 
represented by the same student. They saw that posi- 
tions 6 and 7 had made the greatest gains, namely, from 
10 to 17. Periodically thereafter they charted their 
other curves.* 


Advantages of the Ogive over the Bar Motivation Chart 


In the usual motivation chart each student’s name 
appears in alphabetical order beside the bar representing 
his rate. As a result, the bars show no particular class 
pattern. The class average or median and range are 
difficult to locate. No practical standard is set for the 
students to try to attain. The movement of the class to- 
ward practical goals is almost never shown since the bar 
chart is not designed for this purpose. Differences in 
rate do not show the amount of change. At best, the bar 
type of chart shows at any moment only the status quo. 
Because of these limitations, personal competition among 
students is encouraged rather than discouraged, and the 
group will not function as a whole in attaining greater 
transcription efficiency. The development of occupa- 
tional intelligence about turning out work and of the 
personal relationships needed in an office is also impeded. 


Some Practical Poimers on the Use of the Ogive 


1. The number of responses from offices will often 
have to be adjusted to the number of members in a class, 
4The next curve was purposely omitted from the chart because it over- 
lapped the office workers’ curve. The reader will not find it difficult to 


imagine the position of the next curve. In order that overlapping will 
not be confusing, the office workers’ curvé may be drawn in red ink, : 
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“The ogive curve may be used to measure progress in machine transcription.” 


For example, if thirty offices respond and there are only 
twenty students in the class, responses should be ar- 
ranged in ascending order and every third one crossed 
out before plotting. This will leave twenty positions in 
the standard curve to agree with the number of students 
in the class. 

2. Since students are learners and will not always 
have corrected every error or placed the material suit- 
ably, some teachers allow their students three transcrip- 
tion efforts on three different sets of dictation material, 
and use the best results of these efforts in plotting the 
elass curves. 

3. Some teachers start by dictating practiced ma- 
terial and using shorter transcription periods. When the 
class reaches its first goal, the students prepare a chart 
and record the results on new material for a longer 
transcription period. This is carried on progressively 
until the students are sufficiently skilled to transcribe 
material under the same conditions as those set by office 
workers. At this point their positions may be plotted on 
the same chart with the office workers’ curve. This pro- 
cedure enables a class to move gradually from simple to 
complex transcription. 


4. Ogive curves may also be used in beginning and 
advanced typewriting classes. A group objective for 
beginning classes may be set by measuring handwriting 
rates in pen and ink. An ogive curve of these data may 
serve as the objective for the first twelve weeks or 
semester. Twice the handwriting rates on a second chart 
may be used as the next objective. As the students prog- 
ress, actual typewriting rates of experienced office work- 
ers on straight or other kinds of copy may be set up as 
the objective. 


5. Teachers using this device may collect over a 
period of years data for typewriting and transcription 
standards. In time they will have collected practical 
standards for many transcription and typewriting ac- 
tivities. 

6. A good way to collect data for the standard curve 
is through a business-department-sponsored club or a 
chapter of Future Business Leaders of America. Teach- 
ers find that this serves a twofold purpose: it provides 
the club with a worthwhile extra-class project and it 
yields the information needed for using the ogive. 


7. The ogive is also an excellent device to motivate 
the teacher. For example, he may set as his goal to 
move the curve forward on the average of five words-a- 
minute. When the next ogive is plotted, he can deter- 
mine whether he has reached his objective by counting 
horizontally in any of the positions from one curve to 
the other. On the chart illustrated herein, where most 
of the horizontal gains between Curves I and II are five 
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points or more, the teacher would have attained his goal. 
If he explains his objective to the students, they will 
look on him more sympathetically. 

8. If the office workers’ curve is drawn in red or 
green ink and the students’ curves in black ink, the 
movement of the curves is more readily followed. This 
is especially true when the students’ curves overlap the 
standard curves. 

9. The ogive curve may also be used to measure prog- 
ress in machine transcription. 
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As the use of Pitman Shorthand increases throughout 
the United States, several questions concerning the sys- 
tem have been raised, the answers to which will be set 
forth in this and future issues of the FORUM. 


Pitman is the preferred shorthand system in eight of 
the ten largest cities in the English-speaking world. Pit- 
man writers have achieved the highest secretarial posi- 
tions, and many have advanced to prominence in govern- 


ment and business affairs. 


Shorthand teachers demand accurate transcriptions; 
Pitman Shorthand is constructed to eliminate confusion 
of outline meaning. Teachers require modern, valid ma- 
terials; Basic Course in Pitman Shorthand, the new ap- 
proach, has been thoroughly tested, outspokenly ap- 
proved in the school systems of such cities as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


Teachers demand complete reliability; Pitman Short- 
hand successfully fills every stenographic requirement. 
Pitman is quickly and easily mastered; Pitman outlines 


are compact; Pitman notes do not get cold. 


2 West 45th Street 205 W. M St. 
19, me Y. P ITM A N Chicago 
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“The longer I write shorthand, the longer I write shorthand.” 


Writing Speed of Gregg Shorthand Simplified 


Perhaps the most conspicuous change in the simplified revision 
is the elimination of 66 word beginnings and word endings. 


By LOUIS A. LESLIE and CHARLES E. ZOUBEK 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
Business Education Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


A complete treatment of the effect of the character- 
istics of a shorthand system on the speed with which the 
system may be written would require a volume. This 
article, therefore, is limited to a consideration of the 
effect on the writing speed of Gregg shorthand of the 
changes made in the new Simplified revision. It is gen- 
erally known that the Anniversary edition of Gregg 
shorthand can be written at speeds of 175 words a 
minute and higher. Therefore, we need only consider 
the effect of the changes in the Simplified revision in 
order to judge the possible writing speed with which the 
revision may be written. 


Briefly, it will be shown here that the changes in the 
Simplified revision have very little effect on the Gregg 
shorthand outlines in business dictation, and that the 
slightly longer outlines will actually be written more 
rapidly by the office stenographer than the slightly 
shorter outlines formerly used. 


Slight Effect of Changes in System 


The decrease of substantially 50 per cent in the learn- 
ing burden has brought about a change in only approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the outlines in business dictation 
and a somewhat larger percentage of the outlines in 
other types of dictation. This apparent paradox is the 
result of research and careful planning that enabled the 
authors to eliminate a large amount of the learning load 
that served little or no useful purpose. Thus the elimi- 
nation of many unused or slightly used abbreviating de- 
vices has little effect on the physical length of the written 
outlines, but has a considerable effect on the ease with 
which those outlines may be constructed or remembered 
by the learner. . 

An examination of the shorthand plates in the new 
textbooks will make apparent the relatively slight out- 
line changes that result from the 50 per cent decrease in 
the learning load. Only an examination of a quantity 
of material is convincing proof of this statement, because 
any small amount might purposely or accidentally show 
a small number of changes, if any. For example, there 
is no shorthand outline changed in two of the oldest 
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and best-known test sentences in business education: 
Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of 
their party and The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
yellow dog. 


Elimination of Word Beginnings and Endings 


Perhaps the most conspicuous change in the Simpli- 
fied revision is the elimination of 66 word beginnings 
and word endings. Is it possible to elminate so large 
a number of these word beginnings and endings without 
a serious lengthening of outlines in ordinary business 
dictation? Yes, it is possible. 

The Horn-Peterson ‘‘Basic Vocabulary of Business 
Letters’’ contains the 14,834 words found in a count of 
1,500,000 running words of business-letter material, The 
first 500 words of the Horn-Peterson list make up 75 to 
90 per ceut of all running business dictation. 

Only two words in the first 500 words in order of fre- 
quency in the Horn-Peterson List contain one of the 
omitted word endings. One word is contract, with a rank 
of 292, and the other is instructions, with a rank of 347. 
The new outlines for both words are very easy to write 
and they avoid the pen lift that was an undesirable fea- 
ture of the old disjoined forms. No word in the Horn- 
Peterson count uses the word beginning retr-. Only two 
words (recline and reclining) use the word beginning 
recl-, and each of those words occurs only once. Thus, 
the stenographer who was taught the word beginning 
recl- in school would find only two opportunities to use 
the word beginning in 1,500,000 words of business-office 
dictation, which would be approximately two years’ 
work for most stenographers. 


Elimination of the Reversing Principle 


Next to the elimination of the 66 word beginnings and 
the word endings in supposed effect on the writing is 
the elimination of the reversing principle. Only ‘three 
words using the reversing principle are found in the 
first 500 in order of frequency in the language—and one 
of those words would no longer have so high a rank if 
the list were to be compiled today. The three words 
and their rank are 108, herewith; 443, near; 450, card. 
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"Almost without exception, the great writers of ... shorthand have written large notes when writing at high speed.” 


The word herewith no longer belongs on this list. The 
businessman always used to ‘‘enclose herewith.’’ Now 
he is content to ‘‘enclose,’’ and therefore the word has 
fallen from its high ranking in the Horn-Peterson List. 
The outlines for near and card do not affect the writing 
speed as there is no measurable difference in manual 
facility between the new Simplified outline and the old 
one. Certainly the new ones are easier for the learner 
to construct mentally and, therefore, the stenographer 
is able to write them more rapidly. 


Elimination of 417 Contractions 


It might appear that the 417 brief forms and similar 
contractions eliminated would make a noticeable -dif- 
ferenee in the connected writing. Many of the brief 
forms (like the word herewith already discussed), were 
out of date, although they still have fairly high ranking 
in the frequency lists. The lists in general use were made 
20 or more years ago. Business men no longer use ultimo, 
although at one time it was a high-frequency business 
word. Thereforé, although many such brief forms as 
ultimo, beg, favor, and advise are now written out, the 
effect. on present-day business dictation is negligible. 
The businessman no longer dictates ‘‘I beg to advise that 
we have received your esteemed favor of the 27th ult.”’ 

Many of the special contractions contained in the An- 
niversary edition of Gregg shorthand are not used at 
all in business correspondence. For example, such spe- 
cial contractions as punctual, glory, silence, and juris- 
prudence do not occur at all in the Horn-Peterson count. 
Therefore, the fact that these and similar words are now 
written in full will have no effect on the speed of writ- 
ing of the Simplified revision. 


The Fifty Most Frequently Used Words 


The simplifications made in the Simplified revision re- 
sult in only three changes in the 50 commonest words. 
The. word but is now written bt; my and received are 
written in full. 

There is very little difference in manual facility be- 
tween writing b and writing bt for but; there is a great 
difference in speed and accuracy of transcription. Even 
the expert sometimes had to pause to determine whether 
b stood for by or but. The learner and the inexperienced 
stenographer often made a long pause and then often 
made a mistranscription. This change, therefore. costs 
the writer little time or effort and saves much time and 
many errors for the transcriber. 

The difference in my is so small that it is feapésnibile 
to justify the learning difficulty of the briefer form, and 
especially the learning difficulty of the special form then 
required for myself. As a practical matter most teach- 
ers found that the learner tended to continue writing 
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my and myself in full regardless of the amount of spe- 
cial drill. 

The new outline for the word received is one stroke 
longer than the brief form. That additional stroke, how- 
ever, is counter-balanced by the saving of the pen lift in 
the new outline. In any event, the very high frequency 
of received, with a rank of 41 in order of frequency, 
came from the old business jargon of ‘‘your letter of 
the 27th ult. received, and in reply would beg to state.’’ 
As the first 50 words in order of frequency account for 
approximately 50 per cent of all running business dic- 
tation, it will be seen that the changes in the system 
result in relatively little change in the writing load. 


Visual, Manual, Mental 


‘‘Longer’’ and ‘‘shorter’’ mean different things in 
shorthand and their meanings must be clarified if there 
is to be any serious consideration of the problems in- 
volved in the present discussion. There are at least three 
eriteria by which to measure whether an outline is 
‘‘shorter’’ or ‘‘longer’’—visual, manual, mental. Does 
it look longer to the eve? Does it take longer for the 
hand to write? Does it take longer for the mind to con- 
struct or remember? There are other hidden factors not 
directly relevant to the present discussion, such as the 
ease, speed, and accuracy with which the outline may be 
read. A few examples may be interesting. 

The new outline for nearer is n-e-r-r-. It is thus visu- 
ally longer, by one shorthand stroke, than the old form. 
It is manually almost identical with the old outline, since 
the pen lift in the old outline balances the additional 
shorthand character in the new outline. If anything, the 
new outline, visually longer, is perhaps a trifle shorter 
for the hand. 

Mentally the new outline is definitely shorter because 
the learner can construct the full outline much more 
readily than he can apply the reversing principle and 
then decide on the disjoining of the r to express -er after 
a final reversed circle. 


Circus 


An even more striking example is a word like circus. 
The new outline is s-e-r-k-u-s, six shorthand characters 
compared with the old two-character outline of s-s-, in 
which the first s stood for the word beginning circu-. 
Visually the new outline is far longer. Manually the 
new outline is longer, although there is not the differ- 
ence manually that one might be inclined to believe at 
first glance. The old outline required rather careful 
penmanship if it was to be distinguished immediately 
from such similar outlines as suppress, suppression, and 
selfish. This necessity for careful writing tended to slow 
the writer’s hand. However, the new outline for circus 
is undeniably longer visually and manually than the 


old one. 
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". .. shorthand writers have far greater hand speed than the mind permits them to use.” 


Mentally, the story is just the reverse. Dictate to a 
high school class of Anniversary edition learners a let- 
ter in which the word circus appears two or three times. 


Watch the impact of the word as it is dictated the first 


time. Watch the hands freeze to the paper. After the 
dictation, collect the papers and check each spot in 
which the word occurs. In many cases these pupils will 
not have evolved the correct outline by the third repeti- 
tion of the word. In many eases they will omit the word 
circus altogether or write it in longhand unless the word 
circus has been drilled in class recently. 

This is an illuminating case. True, it is an extreme 
instance, but it provides a good picture of what happens 
in the writing process. The visually and manually 
shorter outline is of no advantage because it is not men- 
tally shorter. So much mental disturbance is caused by 
the effort to construct the manually shorter outline that 
the net effect is a loss of time as compared with writing 
the new outline. The new outline is longer to the eve 
and longer to the hand but is put on paper more rapidly 
because it may be constructed mentally so much more 
rapidly. 


Practical Test 


This whole question was put to a practical test in the 
schools of the United States a half century ago. Graham 
shorthand was a Pitmanic system that yielded much 
shorter outlines than did Benn Pitman shorthand. That 
is, the outlines were visually and manually shorter. They 
were mentally longer. Graham shorthand was the most 
complicated and difficult of all the Pitmanic systems. 
Because of that difficulty of original learning and the 
consequent mental difficulty of construction of the out- 
lines during dictation, Graham shorthand soon vanished 
from the schools, Although outlines may be smaller 
visually, they are not necessarily ‘‘shorter’’ because of 
the greater time required for mental construction and 
the greater precision necessary in the manual writing. 


“The Longer I Write Shorthand . . .” 


It was this same dispute over long outlines or short 
outlines that led one of the famous Congressional re- 
porters to make the remark ‘‘The longer I write short- 
hand, the longer I write shorthand.’’ It is characteristic 
for the young writer to be an advocate of shortcuts; the 
same writer drops most of the shortcuts as he finds how 
heavy a load they are on the mind and hand. They are 
a load on the mind because of the necessity of remember- 
ing so many arbitrary forms; they are a load on the 
hand because of the greater precision required for the 
shorteut. 

The most dramatic answer to the one who advocates 
shorteuts as a means of reaching higher speeds is a little 
repetition practice. The letter that is written with diffi- 
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culty at 100 words a minute on the first dictation is 
written with ease at 110 words a minute on the repeti- 
tion. Why? The outlines are no shorter than they were. 
The muscles are no more agile, or no stronger than they 
were a moment earlier. The answer is, of course, that 
the mind is better able to supply the outlines on the 
second dictation. Immediately it may be seen that the 
answer to shorthand speed is not shorter outlines for the 
hand, but rather outlines that may be supplied by the 
mind in a shorter time. 


Size of Shorthand Notes 


Similarly, many shorthand teachers feel that small 
notes add to the writer’s speed. Nevertheless, almost 
without exception, the great writers of both Gregg and 
Pitman shorthand have written large notes when writing 
at high speed. The faster they wrote, the larger they 
wrote. 

When Martin J. Dupraw was first practicing for the 
World’s Shorthand Championship, it was predicted that 
he would have no future as a shorthand writer because 
he wrote such large notes. Yet he has set speed and 
accuracy records that remain unequaled. 

One of the greatest writers of Gregg shorthand is 
Louis Mild, whose notes are the largest of any high-speed 
writer. He is one of the two writers of Gregg short- 
hand who have passed the special solid matter test at 
240 words a minute for five minutes. He took that test 
in the standard notebook that is six inches wide and nine 
inches long. His notes on the 1,200 words of the test 
averaged only 36 words to a page. 

No physical difference such as longer outlines, larger. 
outlines, or left-handedness will prevent the writer from 
writing the shorthand outlines as rapidly as the mind 
will supply the outlines to the hand. 


Learners Write Four Hundred Words a Minute 


Carefully controlled experiments show clearly that 
learners taking dictation at classroom speeds actually 
write the individual outlines at speeds of 300 to 450 
words a minute. They spend the rest of the time in be- 
tween outlines waiting for the mind to supply the hand. 

High-speed moving pictures show that even the great- 
est shorthand writers spend a considerable part of their 
time between or even within outlines, waiting for the 
mind to supply directions to the hand. 

The actual speed at which individual outlines are writ- 
ten does not vary much. Whether it is the learner writ- 
ing 80 words a minute or the great expert writing 280 
words a minute, the individual outlines are written at 
300 to 450 words a minute. The expert pauses less than 
the learner, but he pauses. Thus there is objective proof 
that all shorthand writers, from the 80-word-a-minute 
learner to the expert, have far greater hand speed than 
the mind permits them to use. They do not need visually 
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or manually shorter outlines; they need outlines that 
can be supplied more quickly by the mind. 
Summary 

1. The material given here, because of the limitations 
of space is only a partial treatment of the effects of the 
characteristics of a shorthand system on the speed with 
which the system may be written. 

2. The specific changes in Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
affect a relatively small percentage of the outlines in or- 
dinary business dictation. 

3. In many cases the changes do not affect the writing 
facility of the outline; furthermore, the changes improve 


legibility and, therefore, transcription speed and accu- 
racy. 

4. The outlines that have been lengthened have been 
simplified so that they will be more quickly constructed 
by the mind and supplied to the hand. The longer out- 
lines will actually be written in less time than the shorter 
outline. 

5. The learner using Gregg Shorthand Simplified will 
reach a certain speed — 100 or 120 words a minute — 
sooner than he did in the past. Outlines that are longer 
visually and manually are shorter mentally and, there- 
fore, they will be written more rapidly. 


Recent Revisions in Pitman Shorthand Materials 


Experiments in the teaching of reading writing, and foreign languages have 
proved the value of training beginning students in these subjects through the 
use of high frequency words in common usage. 


By SHERWOOD FRIEDMAN 

First Assistant, Secretarial Studies Department 
Central Commercial High School 

New York, N. Y. 


Teachers, supervisors, administrators, and publishers 
are all aware of the major changes in our educational 
structure which have occurred during the past two dec- 
ades. Important among these changes have been the 
tremendous influx of students into our secondary schools, 
and the overall increase in the number of students en- 
rolled in business education courses. Faced with great 
changes in the number and kind of students in secondary 
education, teachers have seen the need for a basic change 
in their philosophy of teaching. We now talk of ‘‘teach- 
ing the child’’ rather than of ‘‘teaching the subject.’’ 
This change in the direction of teaching has, of necessity, 
resulted in changes in the materials used by teachers. 
The new trend has been as noticeable in the teaching of 
shorthand as in any other subject matter field in the cur- 


riculum. Textbook publishers, through the very nature 


of the services they offer, must be alert to all changes in 
educational philosophy and must change and revise their 
offerings to meet the needs of students and teachers. 
Isaac Pitman shorthand has been found to be suffi- 
ciently effective for all shorthand writers, from the be- 
ginning student to the high-speed court reporter, that 
there has been no need for revision of the basic principles 
or rules, or for modifications in shorthand outlines. How- 
ever, the changing needs of the schools have been met 
through revisions of its basic shorthand theory textbooks 
in 1923, 1933. 1936. and 1946. The revisions were con- 
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sonant with recommendations made by teachers and 
supervisors who are recognized experts in the field of 
Pitman shorthand teaching, and they have kept step 
with current thinking in education. 

The newest revision presents the theory of Pitman 
shorthand in fifty brief lessons, and provides supple- 
mentary material carefully graded to match the presen- 
tation of the theory. In addition to this elementary 
material, dictation matter was carefully devised to articu- 
late with the beginning lessons. 

The 1946 revision of Pitman shorthand has now been 
tested, not only through the original e xperimental 
classes, but also through classroom use with thousands 
of students. It has proved to be effective in cutting 
down the incidence of failure among beginning short- 
hand students and in enabling teachers to cover the 
theory of Pitman Shorthand in a short period of time 
with desirable learning results. ; 

What are the reasons for the effectiveness of the new 
Pitman revisions? Pitman shorthand experts have 
pointed to the following: 

1. The revisions place major emphasis on dictation 
and reading of shorthand, with only minor emphasis on 
rules and principles. The development of the student’s 
ability to write and to read shorthand is paramount, and 
the textual material accordingly provides only the 
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amount of training in the application of principles that 
is essential to the development of basic skill. Because of 
the direct presentation of materials, and because of a 
reading and writing approach which closely approxi- 
mates expert achievement, students are immediately 
given a feeling of high-level attainment. 


2. Experiments in the teaching of reading, writing, 
and foreign languages have proved the value of train- 
ing beginning students in these subjects through the use 
of high frequency words in common usage. The revised 
Pitman materials contain a basic vocabulary of 700 
high frequency words and their derivatives, totaling 
approximately 1750 words in all. Through these words 
the student is introduced to a basic vocabulary which 
includes 80% or more of all written or spoken general 
and business material. The words chosen provide ample 
material for the illustration of shorthand principles. In 
addition, the fact that the vocabulary falls within the 
range of students on a secondary school level enables the 
teacher to emphasize the teaching of shorthand and to 
avoid language difficulties which might confuse the 
learning situation. Finally, the choice of a shorthand 
vocabulary has taken into account the number of short- 
hand strokes to be written. Wherever possible, long, 
difficult outlines have been omitted, so that the selection 
of shorthand outlines for the beginning student provides 
him with words which may be written fluently and with 
facility. 


3. The division of the principles has been arranged 
so as to provide just enough material in each new lesson 
for a single period of forty to forty-five minutes in 
duration. By providing the exact amount of material 
to be covered in one daily lesson, with adequate drill on 
isolated words, short forms, phrases, connected short- 
hand plate, and longhand transcription exercises, the 
teacher and students are not faced with the problem of 
making up materials or of omitting any necessary facets 
of the lesson whole in the shorthand learning process. 
The work which should go into one complete lesson in 
shorthand, including a well-integrated assignment, is all 
in one textbook and need not be supplemented unless the 
teacher desires additional material. If such additional 
work is desired, a supplementary textbook, graded page 
for page with the theory textbook, is available for use 
from the very first day of the term. 


4. A good deal of contextual material in longhand 
and in shorthand plate is provided for each daily lesson. 
Through the use of such material, all words take on a 
meaningful pattern that aids the student to develop 
ability in reading and writing shorthand symbols. In 
addition, the presentation of words in context serves to 
develop writing and reading habits and techniques on 
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the expert level. The use of material in context is avail- 
able from the very first lesson. The teacher need not 
provide her own contextual material or dictation mate- 
rial at any time. Furthermore, the contextual material 
is carefully graded in difficulty and, because of the dis- 
criminating grading, it develops in complexity only as 
the shorthand ability of the class develops. 


5. Systematic review of previously taught shorthand 
outlines is provided for by the systematic repetition of 
specific words in context. In this way, the student re- 
ceives constant drill and review in the wholesome atmos- 

here of the presentation of new work and there is never 
any interruption to the on-going schedule of teaching 
for a dreary ‘‘review’’ day. 


6. Sufficient material is available in Pitman short- 
hand to take care of individual differences among the 
students. The judicious use of the vocabulary of 1750 
words in connected shorthand plate material and in 
connected longhand material serves to give the student 
a wide variety of sentences and letters, many of which 
are taken directly from office correspondence. Moreover, 
the supplementary textbook not only makes use of the 
same vocabulary in new combinations of sentences and 
letters, but adds a new vocabulary, based on a slightly 
lower word-count frequency, for the teacher or class de- 
siring more complex and more varied material. 


7. The vocabulary of the beginning textbook is en- 
riched by the use of derivatives and word families. 
Through these word families, the student gains a wide 
shorthand vocabulary, his learning is eased because 
many new words are based on words with which he is 
already familiar, his language background is developed 
through the use of varied forms of the same root word, 
and his interest is maintained through the color and 
variety which derivatives and word families give to the 
connected material. 


8. The speed of reading and writing has been in- 
creased for beginning students, not only by the use of 
materials in context from the very first day, but also by 
vocalization of words only where the placement of a 
vowel is necessary for discrimination in reading. All 
vewels are used with a word only at the time that the 
root word is first presented. In many cases, derivatives 
of words are presented without any vocalization at all. 
This feature places all writing and reading on the fluent, 
facile level of the expert, and eliminates much needless 
difficulty and hesitancy for the student. 


9. The beginning materials have been closely articu- 
lated with the advanced shorthand materials. The 


‘articulation of the textbooks has been facilitated by the 
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careful choice of vocabulary in each of the four basic 
texts. For example, Basic Course in Pitman Shorthand 
uses a vocabulary of 700 high-frequency words and their 
derivatives. Progressive Skill Development uses the 
same vocabulary in words, phrases, sentences ,and letters 
labeled ‘‘A’’. In a section labeled ‘‘B’, however, train- 
ing on vocabulary of a slightly lower frequency is de- 
veloped. The first dictation textbook, Steps to Success in 
Shorthand, Book I, begins with letter work based on the 
500 commonest words, with occasional words outside 
this range, and slowly introduces the student to a wider 
vocabulary. The gradation of vocabulary difficulty is 
continued through Steps to Success in Shorthand, Book 
II. In this way, the elementary textbooks are integrated 
with the intermediate and advanced textbooks. 


10. By means of an Introduction in the beginning 
text which presents a series of short forms and phrases 
to the student through the device of a sentence puzzle, 
the student discovers during his first day in the short- 
hand classroom how easily he can learn shorthand. He 
gains an immediate understanding of the value of words 
in context. He is painlessly introduced to basic con- 
ceptions of the proper s‘ze and slant of strokes and the 
correct position of outlines. He is given the opportunity 
to learn the ‘‘S’’ circle directly and to automatize its 
use. In short, the Introduction acts as a strong motiva- 
ting and learning device. 


11. The presentation of a compact group of short 
forms, which include the most frequently used words in 
the language, and the introduction of the abbreviated 
form for ‘‘S’’, plus the presentation of a small but im- 
portant group of common words, provides for the use 
of a wide range of contextual materials from the very 
first lesson in the textbook. The teacher is immediately 
given connected material in both shorthand plate and in 
longhand with which to develop student facility in read- 
ing and writing and student interest in the learning 
situation. 


12. The introductory textbook contains an appendix 
which summarizes the entire Pitman system and which 
supplies the following: 


A. Rules and their examples for the teachers and 
students who like to use them. 


B. Rarely used principles and their examples. 


C. Additional dictation material by means of sixty 
letters that provide a general overview and summation 


of all work presented. 


13. The most important reason for the effectiveness 
of the revisions in Pitman shorthand lies in the success 
which they have brought to the teachers and students 
who have used them. The higher level of reading and 
writing accuracy, fluency, and facility developed by 
students, and the lowered level of failure encountered 
by students, have been the most cogent and compelling 
causes for the development of high student and teacher 
spirit and morale accompanying the use of the new ma- 
terials. 
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A FUTURE SHORTHAND TEACHER 
FACES IT 


Contributed by Virginia Marston, High School, Monti- 
cello, Iowa 


September 1949 marks the beginning of a new and 
wonderful experience for countless neweomers to the 
teaching profession. Although every school year brings 
with it new personalities, some of us are especially con- 
cerned this fall; for the first time, we shall find our- 
selves ‘‘on the other side of the desk—on our own.’’ Let 
us look at some of the possible problems which may 
confront us. 


Reality vs. Theory 


With the required courses in education, psychology, 
methods and practice teaching behind us, we are look- 
ing forward to the ‘‘real thing’’ with great anticipation. 
At the same time, we are wondering to what extent 
reality will fail to coincide with our acquired knowl- 
edge of what ought to be. It seems to be generally true 
that practice lags behind theory. Perhaps this variance 
exists tecause of one of several reasons: lack of financial 
support, forces of inertia, lack of understanding, or just 
tendency toward impracticality. True, it is easy to theo- 
rize, but how about translating theory into action? A 
cempromise between the two seems inevitable. 


Maintaining Standards 


Will we be forced to lower, or even sacrifice, our 
standards in effecting a compromise? Shorthand au- 


thorities emphasize repeatedly the selection of pupils 
based on command of English, scholastic records, per- 
sonal interest and ability, personality make-up and adap- 
tability. Will this selection program be permitted and 
encouraged? It is the practice of one small school (in 
Iowa, we are ashamed to admit) to require shorthand 
for all juniors and seniors. 

Will we be limited to one year of typewriting and 
shorthand in which to attain vocational standards, with- 
out a ‘‘finishing’’ course for the purpose of correlation 
and the introduction of other necessary skills? Tran- 
scription standards necessarily vary according to, the 
typing akility of the pupil when transcription is begun. 
Will all the pupils have adequate typing ability when 
commencing transcription so those who can’t become in- 
terested or aren’t able to attain the required standards 
are already eliminated ? 

A new teacher comes to his first position with high 
hopes and endeavors to give as much to his pupils as pos- 
sible. After a few weeks, he may find that his standards 
are too high. Having left the college environment such 
a short time ago, his standards may be only a slight re- 
vision of those expected by his instructors. This may 
result in a dulling of his natural exuberance because of 
discouragement or failure to meet these ideals. Obvious- 
ly, the standards must be set in accordance with the 
ability of each individual. 


Individual Differences 


With the admonition from education class, ‘‘ Provide 
for individual differences!’’ still ringing in our ears, we 
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face this trying problem. If learners could do equally 
well in all phases of school work, planning and carrying 
out a course would be greatly facilitated. However, dif- 
ferences in intelligence, opportunity, health, social 
standards, economic stability and innumerable other dif- 
ferences present their challenge. We are aware that one 
pupil may be slow, another too inaccurate, a third may 
be bored with drill, and others will offer additional prob- 
lems. Will attempting to provide for these differences 
become time-consuming and nerve-wrecking—eventually 
resulting in a temptation toward rigid standardization ? 


The Guidance Program 

The subject of individual differences leads us to the 
related topic of guidance. Will there be a competent 
guidance system in the school of our choice? A number 
of our recent graduates, when asked about the program 
in their school, replied that there was none, so far as 
they knew, except occasional counseling by 
when time and opportunity allowed. 

It seems that good guidance is synonymous with good 
teaching. Of course we want to be good teachers, but 
must we shoulder this responsibility alone? Vocational 
guidance, we were told in Problems in Business Educa- 
tion class, is a definite task of the business teacher ; but, 
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this is the culmination of the program which should have 
been guiding the pupils long before reaching the last 
two years of high school. 

Personality development should be of vital concern to 
the business teacher. Since the class period consists 
largely of group activity, the classroom provides oppor- 
tunity for such guidance. That much-needed ‘‘finishing’’ 
ecurse mentioned above would seem to be an excellent 
opportunity for an investigation of ‘‘employable’’ traits. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


It is generally agreed that vocational guidance in- 
cludes information about jobs, discovery of vocational 
ability, training, placement and follow-up. First, it 
would seem that a course of study must meet the needs 
of the community offices if pupils are to be trained for 
general office work in the community. This means a sur- 
vey of local businesses and a course of study based upon 
the results obtained. Will we find the businessmen co- 
operative in obtaining such information? If it is the 
practice of the pupils, after graduation, to find employ- 
ment in a neighboring city, information regarding the 
type of work to be done must be obtained. Will our 
schedule allow for this added duty? 

A vocational program includes placement. Will we be 
permitted to make contacts, recommend pupils and be- 
come familiar with emplover needs? Someone who is 
less familiar with the pupils might usurp this work, and 
as a result, misplace them. 

A business-like atmosphere is most conducive to good 
learning. We, as teachers, can do much about this, but 
what about the room and equipment with which we are 
to work? Will there be modern lighting, typewriters, 
copyholders, duplicators, filing equipment, and adjust- 
able desks and chairs? We are told that office practice 
should include typical office jobs and should be in a real 
office atmosphere on real office equipment. 

Will typewriters be available for transcription or will 
the shorthand class be forced to transcribe before and 
after school when the typewriters are free? This will 
prevent supervision which is necessary to teach tran- 
scription. 

Our Challenge 

These questions are soon to be answered. The an- 
swers may bring disappointment and leave much to be 
desired. On the other hand, pleasant surprises may be 
in store. Our natural enthusiasm “one us to expect and 
hope for the latter. 

In ease this article would seem to carry with it a note 
of skepticism, we hasten to correct this impression. We 
are only eager beginners trying to be cognizant of the 
possible difficulties which may confront us. A perfect 
situation is neither expected nor desired. Whatever dif- 
ficulties and problems may arise will only provide added 
challenge—that element so essential for continued pro- 
fessional interest and growth. 
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A MODERN APPROACH TO KEYBOARD 
LEARNING 


Contributed by Leonard J. Weisberg, The City College of 
New York, New York, N.Y.’ 


Editors Note: This article was first presented as a talk at one 
of the 1949 meetings of the New York Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. The talk carried much favorable comment and be- 
cause of this it is believed the readers will be genuinely interested 
in the approach to keyboard learning as presented by Mr. Weis- 
berg. 


Much has been discovered in recent years about the 
psychology of skill building. Yet, there have been few 
significant changes in actual classroom practices. One 
aspect of learning to typewrite which has been particu- 
larly resistant to change is the method of initial key- 
board presentation and practice. 

The kevboard has been rearranged ; many new gadgets 
have appeared on typewriters; various charts, devices, 
stands and copyholders have come into use. We have 
removed many of the pebbles in the way of developing 
effective typewriting skill, but the foundation stone has 
been left unturned. The ‘‘frf space’’ chant, which should 
have gone out with the horse and buggy, is still largely 
eharacteristic of initial keyboard learning. 

The air of superiority of the teacher of Shakespeare 
or of quadratic equations or of the structure of the atom 
towards those ‘‘frf people’’ is not entirely undeserved. 
The utter artificiality of having students type ‘‘non- 
sense’’ drills as the road to typing plain English escapes 
our notice only because we teachers of typewriting are 
so very close to the process. There is much that is 
psychologically unsound in the traditional or parts pres- 
entation wherein letter drills are used to teach key loca- 
tions and fix finger reaches. 

I should like to recommend, instead, the use of words 
and sentences right from the start to teach key locations 
and to build initial mastery of stroking. A word and 
sentence presentation is one in which almost no practice 
on individual letters takes place. There are absolutely 
no location drills, no rhythm drills, no facility drills—— 
no practice of any kind on meaningless combinations of 
letters.* The learner types words and sentences exclu- 
sively. Just imagine the feelings of accomplishment of 
such a student—as compared to those of the pupil who 
has spent a large part of his first day manfully prancing 
or, perhaps, groping through ‘‘frftf space.’’ 
~ *At the end of this article you will find a set of typical instructional 


materials for initial keyboard presentation by words and sentences, as well 
as some suggestions for using these materials. 
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Effective practice on words and sentences right from 
the start is not, however, simply a circus stunt to stimu- 
late interest. It is sounder psychology than learning 
individual letters, drilling on them in isolation and in 
various combinations, and then making an unsuccessful 
attempt to merge the individual letters into words. This 
is the traditional method of common use in typewriting. 

There is no need to explore the ramifications of the 
psychology of skill. We know that the beginning typist 
in the early stages thinks and types individual letters, 
then certain little letter sequences, syllables, short 
words; later, longer words and perhaps phrases, and 
so on to the smooth, continuous flow of sentence after 
sentence which is the hallmark of the expert. Our teach- 
ing procedures for almost forty years have been based 
or the early studies of Bryan and Harter and William 
F. Book. Yet, we seem to have ignored one of their 
most crucial discoveries: that the perfecting of the lower 
level (letter by letter) is most effectively achieved 
through practice on higher level combinations of letters, 
parts of words, and words—that is, the perfecting of 
the parts through practice on the whole, the perfecting 
of the typing of letters by typing words. 

The traditional-method learner types letter combina- 
tions out of context, then attempts to put these indi- 
vidual letters into words and these words into sentences. 
There is good reason to believe that repeated typing of 
‘*frf space’’ is not an economical way to aid the student 
to find and strike, let us say, the ‘‘r’’ in the word ‘‘are.’’ 
The traditional learner thus spends much of his time 
perfecting habits he will later have to discard. He types 
letters and is forced to type on a letter level when he 
should be performing on a higher level. He must try to 
combine parts into a whole which he could have learned 
as a whole in the first place more economically. It must 
be recognized that skill in typewriting is not a recom- 
bination of distinct and separate actions which are prac- 
ticed in isolation, but a pattern of movements. Progress 
from the letter to the word level and from the word to 
the phrase level is an integrating and perfecting process, 
a merging process, a putting-together process. 

The traditional method has been discarded in the 
teaching of reading, to which a tremendous amount of 
research has been devoted during the last few decades. 
The child no longer learns an alphabet of discrete letters 
to be put together into words. He is taught, rather, to 
recognize the whole word. His attention is directed to 
meaning, to the whole, and not to the letters in any one 


- word. These characteristics of the process of modern 


reading apply in part, at least, to the process of skillful 
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typewriting. Most of us are not yet making use, how- 
ever, of these newer findings in our own teaching. 

We need to hold to a minimum in typewriting the 
stage of thinking and performing on a letter level by 
starting the student typist on words—short, easy words, 
to be sure—but words and not letters. He will learn his 
letters through the typing of words, just as the child 
learns his alphabet as a by-product, as it were, of the 
reading of words and sentences. The use of words and 
sentences facilitates and speeds the process of merging 
and perfecting component skills which is the essence of 
the development of expertness. 

The, ‘less time the learner types at the lower level, 
(letter level), and the sooner he is brought to the higher 
level, (word), the greater will be his achievement. The 
word and sentence typist should reach a given speed 
before the traditional typist. In a given period practice. 
if his efforts are correctly directed, he should type faster 
and more accurately than the traditional method typist. 
What is most important: the traditional method by 
virtue of its less sound psychology (the perfecting of 
habits later to be discarded), effectively limits the 
learners ultimate skill to a point considerably below his 
potential achievement. 

One thing is abundantly clear: the motivating values 
of a word and sentence approach are tremendously su- 
perior to those of the usual traditional approach. Stu- 
dents leave their first day’s class with a sense of real 
accomplishment, proud of the amount of work they have 
done, excited about having typed real sentences all in 
one day, and eager to return for their next lesson. These 
are the things which make Tearning to typewrite a joy 
for the student—and for the teacher, too! 


The First Day 


The following reproduction of the first few lines of 
the student’s paper on the first day indicates how the 
complete statement of the entire keyboard presentation 
which follows may be carried out. 


ft jj fffff jjjjj fffff jjjjj fj fj fj fj 
sf 4f 4f ig if if if if if it if if ir ir 
it it it it it it it it it it it it it it 
is is is is is is is is is is is is is is 
It is 48 is I. It is I. 


A COMPLETE SET OF KEYBOARD MATERIALS FOR 
A WORD AND SENTENCE METHOD 


Words Sentence New Keys 
shift 
2) a as ask He has it. aklhe 
all has he 
3) have of to I have to do vod 
do all of it. 


TEST: If he has it he has to do all 
Or 


4) go for the Go to them for germ 


them it. 
TEST: Ask all of them to go for it. 


5) they by may They may pay. y bp 
pay 
TEST: I have to do it as they may ask 


tor at. 


6) job with us Do the job jwu 


with us. 


TEST: He may go with us to do the job. 
or He may go with us to do the job as I 
have to pay for all of it. 


Six is quite a 
size. 


7) six size xzengq 


can quite 


FINAL TEST COVERING WHOLE ALPHABET: 


If I have to go I can ask for six of 
a size to do with as I may. It is quite a 
job to pay for them all. (104 strokes) 


Nore: The words contained in the sentences have all been previ- 
ously presented and practiced individually. 

In preparing materials, select short words, and wherever pos- 
sible, balanced-movement words. 

In a 40-minute period it will probably be possible to present the 
first three sets of words and sentences. 


How to Use These Materials 


The steps below start with the presentation of the 
keyboard and assume prior teaching of posture, the 
home-row idea, the general basis for fingering, etc. Mar- 
gins should be set beforehand for a short writing line: 
40 or 45 spaces. 

1. Demonstrate to students key stroking and use of space bar. 
2. Students practice stroking on two or three different keys and 


the space bar. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ITINERANT BOOKKEEPER — A NEW 
DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Andrew J. Horn, Accounting Instructor, 
University of Illinois, Galesburg Division, Galesburg, 
Illinois 


This article relates the unique procedures now being 
used by a professional bookkeeping-accounting firm in a 
small city in the midwest. By having bookkeepers from 
one central office go out to different business concerns, 
this firm is able to render a valuable and essential serv- 
ice to the public. 

An air-conditioned panel truck with built-in tables 
and shelves, a typewriter, and one bookkeeping machine 
is the office of the bookkeeper—an office on wheels. Any 
week-day morning one may see the eleven or more book- 
keepers employed by the firm going to work in a differ- 
ent manner from other commuters; they are driving 
their company’s trucks to stores, restaurants, filling sta- 
tions, fur stores, appliance stores, and other types of 
business establishments. 

This is not. a door-to-door salesmanship type of book- 
keeping. Every driver of the traveling office knows 
where he is going because the office manager of the 
bookkeeping firm has previously called on the business 
man and completed a contract to keep the books for a 
definite period of time, usually a year. 

When the bookkeeper arrives at the place of business, 
the bookkeeping office is parked outside in the street, in 
a parking lot, or in the store’s alley-way while the book- 
keeper calls on his client. This is a weekly or at most 
biweekly occurrence for the bookkeeper. He collects a 
weekly record which the owner or manager of the busi- 
ness must keep and retain from his daily operations. The 
information which the bookkeeper gets is an accumulated 
record of business activities written on a special form 
provided by the bookkeeping firm. 

The bookkeeper takes the weekly report and the 
ledgers to his parked office and prepares a trial balance 
with the aid of his bookkeeping machine used as an 
adding machine and typewrites a copy for the home 
office, leaving a carbon copy for the business establish- 
ment. The transported bookkeeping machine is also used 
to post to a loose-leaf ledger. The posting is brought 7 
to date at each visit. 

Questions of taxation, depreciation, and general —s 
ness information which the business man may want to 
discuss and have explained are ier answered bv the 
itinerant bookkeeper. 
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All estimates and payments of taxation are figured 
and taken care of by the bookkeeper through assistance 
of the accountant at the home office. In the original con- 
tract between the home office and business concern, it is 
agreed that all the bookkeeping service is to be rendered 
for a certain remuneration. This includes computation 
of old-age insurance, unemployment taxes and Federal 
Income Taxes, whether the business be a single proprie- 
torship, partnership, or a corporation. 

Calling upon the different businesses in the above 
manner comprises most of the week’s work, but usually 
one day a week the bookkeeper remains at the home 
office. Here he has access to technical supervision, pro- 
fessional assistance, and machines which help in making 
up the profit and loss statements and balance sheets. The 
collected trial balances give sufficient information for 
the making of the statements which are then analyzed. 
Copies of the statements and analyses are mailed to the 
business and a copy is retained on file for income taxes 
and in case questions arise. 

After approximately six months’ experience, the av- 
erage itinerant bookkeeper can call upon and serve 
twenty different concerns. Some bookkeepers are able 
to call upon thirty-five concerns and give competent and 
complete service. 

The bookkeeping and accounting firm has no set price 
for its services. The fee may be on an hourly basis in 
case of a very small business. The charge, however, in 
many cases is based upon the month and in case of a 
very large concern a flat rate per year is charged. 

The itinerant bookkeeper plays a great part in this 
service charge because he works on a commission basis. 
Usually fifty per cent of the fees collected, plus expense 
money, is given to the bookkeeper. 

Here is where the school enters the picture. When 
and if more and more of these bookkeeping services come 
to the front in the business world, our high schools and 
colleges may need to supply people who are trained for 
this kind of work. Will these new accounting firms em- 
ploy high school or college graduates? Is there a need 
for special training or unusual qualifications? One an- 
swer to these questions has been given by Mr. G. G. 
Onion, Manager, Franseen Bookkeeping Service. Mr. 
Onion stated recently, ‘‘One does not have to be a 
C.P.A. to do our work or be a college graduate with an 
accounting degree—our highest paid bookkeeper is a 
high school graduate. We merely ask for someone with 
a good knowledge of bookkeeping and willingness to 


learn while on the job. Especially do we want a person 


(Continued on page 42) 
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THE VOICE RECORDER AS A TEACHING 
AID IN SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Irene Place and Frank Lanham, School of 
Business Administration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EpiTor’s Nore: It would be helpful if we could exchange ideas 
on how we are using teaching aids in our classrooms as Dr. Place 
and Mr. Lanham have done in this contribution to the Teaching 
Aids Service. If you have some special technique or teaching aid 
to share, won’t you write it up and send it to the editor so that 
we can improve our instruction by your experience? Be certain to 
indicate exactly how you use the teaching aid in the classroom, 
and also include specific directions as to how the teaching aid can 
be prepared. 

In our shorthand classes, students who have not been 
able to keep up with the dictation and drills given in 
class appreciate an opportunity to try again. By placing 
a voice recorder on the desk in the classroom, all material 
dictated in class is made available to students who need 
extra practice. This material is more practical than com- 
mercially prepared records for out-of-class drill because 
much of it has been read-back and previewed in class. 
Those who did not get it in class are spurred on to 
drill with the recordings because they know that many 
students did get it when it was dictated in class. 

Voice records are also used to give classroom dictation. 
This is accomplished by dictating some of the materials 
before classtime. As the machine dictates (reproduction 
is clear and loud even in a large room), the teacher is 
able to observe the students while they are writing. 
Many on-the-spot suggestions can thus be made. 


THE SHORTHAND BULLETINBOARD 


Contributed by Ada Immel, Niles Township High 
School, Skokie, Illinois 

One day in the advanced shorthand class casual men- 
tion was made that our bulletinboard display could be 
improved. As a result, three seniors voluntarily ac- 
cepted the assignment for the year. The only request 
was that the exhibit be changed at least each month. 
A few ideas and suggestions were offered, but few were 
necessary. The pupils had too many ideas of their own! 

The December bulletinboard created much comment 
from pupils and faculty members. The committee cut a 
large Christmas tree from a green desk blotter and then 
fashioned candles from bright colored linings of Christ- 
mas card envelopes and from bright bits of color from 
old Christmas cards. Each candle bore the name of a 
shorthand pupil. In red Christmas rope, the words 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year were written in 
shorthand. 

The October arrangement was unusual and in keep- 
ing with the school homecoming game and dance. The 
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A good bulletinboard is an effective means of motivation. 


heading on the board in shorthand was ‘‘The Shorthand 
Kickoff.’’ A football player is kicking-—not one, but 
several footballs. On each ball was lettered the name of 
a shorthand pupil with the highest score made to date. 
Footballs bearing the highest scores were kicked the 
greatest distance. The legend was ‘‘Come to the Home- 
coming Game.”’ 

Snowmen wearing black opera hats and gay colored 
searfs highlighted the January display, which was titled 
‘‘This is Where We Stand in January.’’ The snowmen 
were casting ‘‘searching eyes’’ toward the mounted 
achievement charts. 

Featuring graduation, the June display attracted 
considerable attention. The committee made a mortar- 
board cap of black construction paper and placed around 
it small diplomas rolled and tied with the school colors. 
On each diploma appeared the name of a graduating 
shorthand pupil and, as always, lettering on the boar 
was in shorthand. 

These bulletinboards have been a welcome addition 
to our room and have stimulated interest in class work. 
They have also aroused the curiosity of the students of 
other classes which meet in the room each day. Fre- 
quently these ‘‘other’’ pupils ask, ‘‘What does it say 
on the bulletinboard?’’ And after reading the short- 
hand to them, they will say, ‘‘ All of that!’’ 

Bulletinboards publicize the class and department. 
They ‘‘limelight’’ the business education pupils, some of 
whom would not get in the foreground in any other 
way. High school girls and boys enjoy seeing their 
names posted under favorable circumstances. Pupils 
who participate in these projects, and they are not al- 
ways the ‘‘best’’ according to grade records, have the 
satisfaction of doing something for the class and the de- 
partment—they feel that they ‘‘belong.’’ 
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OFFICE PRACTICE IN THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Contributed by Mrs. E. C. Sidney, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Busineses Education, Chicago, Illinois 


The modernized office practice course as presented in 
the Chicago Public Schools today is a triumph of voca- 
tional education. Combining, as it does, the basic prin- 
ciples of business with the scientific utilization of time- 
tested methods of instruction, the course demonstrates 
that the halls of learning and the marts of trade may 
join forces in mutual benefit and that both can be stimu- 
lated and strengthened by the combination. The mount- 
ing number of inquiries by schools throughout the 
United States and Canada is one criterion of its reputa- 
tion for excellence. Better still, is the expressed satis- 
faction of employers in business firms with the recipients 
of the instruction whom they are eager to employ. 

When the idea for modernizing the old existing office 
practice course was first formulated in 1940, the basic 
principle in mind was that it must be vocational in 
nature rather than traditionally scholastic. Thus, it had 
to fit the needs of business—of the men who did the 
hiring. Logically enough, this led to considerable con- 
sultation with business people. The latter generously 
contributed their time, experience, and ‘‘know-how’’ to 
the establishment of the new course. Notably, in this 
respect, the Office Management Association of Chicago, 
appointed a representative committee to assist in recom- 
mending room arrangement, organization, and equip- 
ment. This group and other similarly minded business 
firms are aware that the needs of their offices for trained 


workers are consciously met by the schools in modernized 
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office practice in ways which they themselves have ad- 
vocated. Not only does this happy circumstance assure 
an ideally conceived course of study, but also a friendly 
and harmonious relationship between school and com- 
munity in the successful service of the former to the 
latter. It represents one of the proved occasions that a 
theoretical objective in education may be said to have 
accomplished its missions. 


Modernizing the Classroom 


The first concrete step in modernizing the office prac- 
tice course was the bold departure from the traditional 
classroom. Instead, a large office-like room as closely 
analogous to a business office as possible became the 
standard. The size of the room enables the teacher to 
instruct efficiently, despite the fact that it also houses 
considerable modern mechanized equipment. To reduce 
noise and to enhance appearance, the rooms have been 
designed with sound-proofed ceilings and linoleum cov- 
ered floors. To provide a conference room and a place 
where instruction may be given to individuals or to small 
groups, a private office has been introduced as part of 
the office practice room. Furniture in these rooms has 
been provided to carry the business analogy even fur- 
ther. Desks, chairs, and small incidental furniture are 
very similar to those found in business offices and were 
made to definite specifications. 

Carefully selected machines commonly used in busi- 
ness are standard equipment in the five sections con- 
tained in each room. These five sections are simply but 
efficiently organized and a glance at their technical or- 
ganization and content would be advantageous to the 
reader at this point. 


I. ORDER - CREDIT - BILLING AND 
POSTING SECTION 


A. Office of the Waiting Room 


Order register 
Charge orders 
credit cards for credit limits 


3. Pre-Calculating Desk 
Extensions and totals on orders 
are checked 


checked against 


1. Mailing Desk 
a. Incoming mail 
Mail is received 
Remittance is removed from 


order 

Check list is attached to order 
and filled in . 

Cash record is kept of all 
checks 


b. Outgoing mail 
Copy of original billing for 
customer is prepared for 
mailing 
2. Secretary’s Desk—Receptionist on 
duty 
3. General Office 
1. Order-Credit Desk 
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Dates and amounts are recorded 
on credit cards 

Mailing desk cash record is re- 
ceipted for cash 

Bank deposit is made out at the 
end of the day 

(Use visible files for credit cards) 


2. Stock Control Desk 


Prices on orders are checked with 
stock record cards 

Stock record cards checked to see 
if sufficient merchandise on 
hand 

Entries for quantities of each item 
ordered are placed on stock ree- 
ord cards 

(Use visible files for stock record 
eards) 


. Billing Desk 


Orders are filled out in triplicate 
a. Order and original copy for 
customer is sent to post-caleu- 
lating desk 
b. Second copy for sales analysis 
is sent to post-calculating desk 
ce. Third copy is sent to shipping 
section 
Shipping Section: 
Order is filled 
Transportation charges are 
checked 
Shipping copy is sent to Post- 
Calculating Desk 


5. Post-Calculating Desk 


The three billing orders meet 
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a. Order and two copies of billing 
received from shipping section 
b. Shipping copy of billing is re- 


ceived 


Tv. 


ec. Billing checked for accuracy 


Cash orders: 


Original billings go to mailing 
Order and shipping copy of 


billing go to file 


Sales analysis copy goes to 


Sales Analysis Section 
Charge orders: 
Go to posting desk 


Collator 

Typewriters 
typewriter 

STATISTICAL SECTION 

Three manual rotary calculators 

One electric rotary calculator 

Two adding and listing machines (one 
electric full keyboard and one man- 
ual ten-key machine) 

One key driven calculator 

One typewriter 

FILING SECTION 

Six to eight stations: 


including electric 


~ 


Swivel Arm Chair 

Arm Chairs 

Straight Chair 

Metal files, letter size, counter height, 
grey 

Metal file, legal size, counter height, 
grey 

Metal file, legal size, four drawer, for 
the Conference Room, grey 

Sink 

Built in vaults for storage of machines 

Built in storage cabinets 

Electrical outlets for machines 


6. Machine Posting Miniature filing equipment EQUIPMENT: 
Charge orders are posted to ‘‘ Ac. Six files—legal and letter size 2 Adding and Listing Machines 
counts Receivable’’ 6 Key Driven Calculators 
Copies distributed: FURNITURE: . 2 Desk Model Posting Machines 
ii (All in the light finish. The desks are se- 
| Original goes to mailing section g : 4+ Rotary Calculators 
Order and shipper copy go to Cured to the floor by the use of angle iron.) 6 Transeribing Machines ~ 
files 1 Flat Top Instructor’s Desk 1 Dietating Machine 
Sales analysis copy of billing 52” L x 34” W x 30%” H 1 Shaving Machine 
goes to sales analysis section Stenographer’s Left Hand Pedestal 1 Stencil Process Duplicator 
. Desk 1 Liquid Process Duplicator 
II. MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION SEC- 60” L x 34” W x 30%" H Sie 
TION : : 
Six transcribers and six typewriters 
42” L x 34” W x 30%" H 1 Electric Typewriter 
Dictating machine 
21 Typewriting and Caleulating Desks _ 2 Copyholders 
. . 45” L x 21” W x 28" H 6 Visible Files 
III. DUPLICATING SECTION Tables for Filing 8 Complete Sets of Miniature Filing 
Liquid process duplicator 60” L x 34” W x 30%” H : Equipment 
Stencil process duplicator 32 Posture Chairs—adjustable 1 Mimescope 
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Farragut High School, Chicago, Ill. 


A variety of office machines enables students to make easy transi- 
tion to the offices in which they may be employed. 


The foregoing breakdown of the course is deseriptive 
of its physical lavout and content. Actually from the 
standpoint of instruction, there are two phases: 

1. Rotation Plan—training in the use of standard 

machines and filing. 

2. Integrated Laboratory Plan—an order routine and 

its related activities are worked out and performed 
as they would be in a business office. 


Class size and the time necessary to develop marketable 
skills on the machines in use are essential considerations 
in planning the course. A rotation system designed to 
promote efficient training on machines and maximum 
drill periods has also been worked out. 

While order routines vary, the one which has been 
established for class use is a development in the inte- 
grated training of the course and has been checked with 
many business representatives. Once mastered, it is suffi- 
ciently fundamental to other varieties so that students 
so instructed may make an easy transition to any system 
in use where they may later be employed. During this 
part of the instruction, students work as a team in doing 
the clerical work essential to filling orders from ecus- 
tomers. Although integrated activity of this type is con- 
sidered an important student experience in office prac- 
tice, it is not overdone to the neglect of training in the 
fundamental skills. 

No qualitative analysis of modernized office practice 
could stand up without some reference to the teacher 
and to the quality of instruction. Pleasing personalities 
are requisites in teachers as well as business employees. 
Sound training of acceptable standards is axiomatic. 

Good teachers are better with good instructional ma- 
terials. With the variety of machines and activities to 
supervise, the teachers need the assistance of materials 
which approach the self-teaching insofar as possible. 
Some of these materials are excellent, but actual vigil- 
ance in their use is essential if they are to serve well. 
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Farragut High School, Chicago, lll. 


A business-like atmosphere in the classroom contributes to better 
training for the office. 


They must be checked and evaluated, and where there 
is some occasional deficiency, the Board of Education 
Curriculum Department develops instructional materials 
to meet specifie needs. 

High standards of achievement are the goal in mod- 
ernized office practice. Herein the teachers’ business 
experience and contacts with current business standards 
are guides of value. Grading in this course with its 
complex variety of activities is difficult enough at best, 
but in no other course is the grade more important for 
it is but a short distance from actual employment and 
aids the student in that self-appraisal which enables him 
to find his job and to evaluate himself in his work. 

Student response to modernized office practice is at a 
desirable level of enthusiasm. It is readily apparent to 
all that there is a business-like atmosphere in the room. 
They are also impressed by the practical marketability 
of the skills which they have an opportunity to acquire 
on the machines available. The course ‘‘sells’’ itself in 
many respects, because there is no doubt as to its value 
to them in getting a job and in working on that job. 

Law schools conduct moot courts for embryo attorneys, 
medical schools require future doctors to dissect cadavers 
in anatomy classes, and military schools simulate war in 
training soldiers to be. Modernized office practice is vo- 
cational education’s analogy to these and to similar at- 
tempts in training in the real thing. 
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ARE YOU A ONE-FIFTH, A TWO-FIFTHS, OR 
A FOUR-FIFTHS TEACHER? 


Contributed by Vernon Musselman, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Businessmen who employ our business graduates ex- 
pect us as teachers to help our students mature in at 
least five major areas, namely: 

1. In the development of desirable personality traits. 

2. In the development of problem solving techniques. 

3. In attaining a mastery of the fundamentals. (That is a 
superior ability in English, spelling, reading, handwriting, 
and arithmetic.) 

4. In attaining a broad, detailed knowledge and understanding 


of business. 
5. In attaining a high degree of skill in certain office routines. 


Are we giving our students the type of guidance that 
will enable them to develop properly in all five of these 
areas? If not, in which of the areas are we weak? An 
analysis of the statements of businessmen in which they 
appraise their beginning office workers (our graduates) 
reveals that their criticisms apply least forcefully to the 
area of skill development. They usually admit that the 
people we send them can type, can take dictation, et 
cetera; their criticisms apply most forcefully to the 
other four areas. 

Owen Forte reports on ‘‘The Average Beginning Office 
Worker,’’ in the May, 1948 UBEA Forum. The quali- 
ties which this report shows as being the points of great- 
est weakness (60 per cent or more of the employers place 
their average beginning office workers in the ‘‘fair and 
poor’’ category) are: 

Do not offer to help other employees. 

Do not plan before starting their work. 

Do not determine their own points of weakness. 
Do not know how to use resource materials. 
Do not find work to be done. 

Do not make good use of their time. 

Do not accept responsibility. 

Do not give attention to details. 

Do not use good judgment. 

Do not make decisions when they are needed. 
Do not use creative imagination. 

Do not work well under pressure. 

Do not possess a wide vocabulary. 

Do not use figures accurately. 

Do not compose good business letters. 


It is true that those, upon whose opinions his study 
was based, stated that their beginning office workers 
could not operate efficiently computing, bookkeeping, 
billing, duplicating, and mailing machines. Of course, 
when one hires a typist and later criticizes him because 
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he cannot operate a billing machine efficiently, or hires 
a stenographer and criticizes him for not being a comp- 
tometer operator, such criticism is not valid. The em- 
ployee does not profess to be skilled in all areas, especial- 
ly in those where he has had no training. 

When a businessman calls the school placement office 
and asks for a stenographer, he really doesn’t want a 
**stenographer.’’ Rather, he wants a stenographer who 
will get to work on time, remain after hours when neces- 
sary, and apply himself to his work; one who will make 
proper decisions, accept responsibility, and exercise 
sound judgment. 


Basic Business Subjects and Character Traits 


The basic business subjects lend themselves excellently 
to the development of these characteristics and qualities. 
(There is no intention of excusing the teacher of skill 
subjects from accepting his share of this responsibility. ) 
If in the basic business subjects we do not teach our stu- 
dents to use resource materials, to accept responsibility. 
to work well with others, and to plan their work before 
proceeding with it, we probably cannot justify their 
existence in the curriculum. Surely we cannot afford to 
‘pass the buck’’ by saying that this is the responsibility 
of the science teacher and the social science teacher; it 
is also our responsibility. 

It behooves everyone of us to do what we can to 
remedy this situation. Teacher-training institutions, pro- 
fessional organizations, and faculty groups can all do 
something to help solve this problem. We must have 
more ‘‘methods’’ courses in teaching the basic business 
subjects where the so-called ‘‘newer methods of teach- 
ing,’’ are demonstrated not just discussed. We must 
have more seminars and workshops which are established 
specifically to attack this problem. Apprentice teacher 
supervisors must demonstrate these methods and tech- 
niques in their classes. Conferences of county and dis- 
trict teacher groups should be held in every state. Area 
and national professional organizations can furnish 
leadership through committees and publications. 

Business teachers are probably teaching better than 
some critics would lead us to beliéve. However, the 
evidence appears to show that we are not aiding our 
students to develop sufficiently in all five areas desired 
by businessmen. Each individual teacher should resolve, 
and start making definite plans, to become at least a 
four-fifths teacher. This can, should, and must be done. 
The teachers of the basic business subjects should lead 
the way in heeding the admonition, ‘‘these ought ye to 
have done and not to leave the other undone.”’ 
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YOU’VE GOT TO TELL TO SELL 


Contributed by William J. Josko, Assistant Professor of 
Retailing, Prince School of Retailing, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


In the city of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, population ap- 
proximately 50,000, there’s proof of the phrase, ‘‘ You’ve 
got to tell to sell.’? M. Eileen Murphy, Teacher-Coordi- 
nator of the Pittsfield High School, now can relax in her 
eushion-foam chair and tell of her ‘‘selling job’’ and the 
excellent cooperation she received from local merchants 
and the school authorities. 

Miss Murphy ‘‘sold” her Advisory Committee and the 
members of the local Chamber of Commerce on the need 
for a modern up-to-date sales classroom and the valuable 
assistance they could render in preparing youth for a 
retailing future. They listened intently while she out- 
lined her needs and soon afterwards the local business- 
men volunteered both financial and material aid. Today 
the school and community proudly speaks of the hun- 
dreds of compliments received when it had ‘‘open house’’ 
and the enthusiasm displayed by local merchants in help- 
ing Pittsfield to have one of the best sales classrooms in 
the United States. 

The furnishings of the new well-equipped quarters of 
the retail class were made possible through a grant of 
$1600 from the Sears, Roebuck & Company Foundation 
and local merchants. 

An advisory committee from the Chamber of Com- 
merce helped plan and decorate the room employing the 
new color scheme adopted at the school last year. The 
ceiling is white, sea-green walls on the south, dark green 
for trim and an intermediate green for the cupboards, 
cabinets and other walls. 

A central store unit is located at the south side with a 
three-way full length mirror flanked by two shadow- 
boxes or recessed display shelves. The extreme ends of 
the unit have full-length recesses which may be adapted 
for shelves. Three adjustable spotlights in the ceiling 
may be focused on different parts of the central unit, and 
strip-lighting in the upper part provides indirect light- 
ing. There is also a five-foot display counter with glass 
shelves and panel doors. The name of the room ‘‘The 
Forty Niners,’’ (the theme of the graduating class and 
refering to the Gold Rush) is erected over the three-way 
mirror. 

Along the west wall there is a school storage unit with 
five sections of cupboards providing shelves and drawer 
space for textiles and school materials, and a double- 
basin sink with hot and cold water and spray. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


There are 10 two-person desks with metal chairs all 
finished in natural wood and a large cream-colored plas- 
tic-top desk with arm attachment and a cushion foam 
leather chair for Miss Murphy. All desks and chairs are 
movable to facilitate teaching in any section. 

Twelve sections of fluorescent lights with translucent 
surfaces are arranged in a ‘‘U’’-shaped design with the 
bottom of the ‘‘U’’ over the central store unit. Full- 
length draperies hung from transvers rods in various 
shades of green with a black scroll design blend with the 
color scheme. A twelve inch sea-green valance is at- 
tached to the top of each window. 

Wooden units of the display were made by the wood- 
working classes of the vocational department. The draft- 
ing and sheet metal classes also helped to prepare the 
room named, the ’49ers. Two manikins affectionately 
called ‘‘Sarah’’ and ‘‘ Arabella’’ are also a part of the 
new room. 

This is an outstanding example of what can be accom- 
plished through school and business cooperation. 


“The Forty Niners” is not a clubroom, but a modernized sales 
classroom which is both attractive and functional. 


— 


UNITED SERVICES 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


STANDARDS AND CO-OPERATION WITH 
BUSINESS EDITOR COMMENTS 


Harm Harms has keen editor of the ‘‘ Office Standards 
and Co-operation with Business Service’’ of the Forum 
since the magazine was started in March, 1947. He has 
brought to the readers of these pages materials of high 
quality and considerable variety, for which the members 
of UBEA are grateful. 


Policy to Continue 

In the first issue of the Forum, Dr. Harms wrote: ‘it 
is the hope of the custodian of this page to create a defi- 
nite source of information easily accessible to all, focused 
sharply on the business assigned to it—standards and 
co-operation with business.’’ Your new editor can see 
no reason to change the policy of this service. There is 
no apparent reason for changing the scope of the general 
subject. 

Standards 

While standards, to be of any value must be specific, 
business teachers should consider them in the light of 
students’ needs. As Esta Ross Stuart points out in her 
article in the May 1949 Forum, “‘. . . office standards are 
relative.’’ For this reason your editor believes that re- 
ports on standards from various parts of the country and 
from a variety of offices can help teachers in determin- 
ing the objectives which they set for classroom work. 

Standards must be used-with caution. The teacher 
must work with all students—those who will exceed the 
objectives set up and those who will fall below this 
standard. Any teacher worth his hire will work with his 
students toward developing the greatest skill of which 
they are individually capable; but at the same time, in 
the light of his knowledge of the standards of various 
job requirements, he will set objectives for each individ- 
ual in terms of some job standard. All students cannot 
meet the same requirements, but nearly everyone can 
meet some standard. 

Some writers on the subject have complained about 
teachers paving too little attention to job standards; 
others have complained that job standards mean little— 
that the individual student must be the determining fac- 
tor. A compromise view seems to be the wiser course. 
Articles will be reproduced here with the thought that 
they will aid teachers to determine their own standards 
—not with the idea that the statistics relative to job 
standards be accepted as final criteria. 


Co-operation With Business 


Co-operation with business has become a significant 
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part of business education in recent years. Likewise, 
organizations of businessmen have recognized the im- 
portance of making a contribution to the improvement 
of business education. In particular, the National Office 
Management Association not only recognizes that it has 
an obligation to contribute to the improvement of busi- 
ness education, but it is organized to carry out this ob- 
jective. NOMA has established a staff director of edu- 
cation in its national office; nearly every NOMA chapter 
conducts an Education Night program once each year, 
the purpose of which is to encourage business educators 
and office managers to become better acquainted; an 
active nationwide educational committee with various 
subcommittees has been established; and NOMA and 
UBEA are cooperating in the National Business En- 
trance Testing program. 

The Educational Committee of the National Office 
Management Association has set up a separate national 
subcommittee known as the Vocational Requirements 
Committee. The work of this committee will be of particu- 
lar interest to the readers of this service. A preliminary 
report of its activities was made by Wayne Reisman in 
the May 1949 Forum. This committee of businessmen and 
educators is-trying to obtain information on job require- 
ments which can be used ‘‘to acquaint business teachers 
and vocational guidance counsellors with the job con- 
tent, production and quality requirements, and personal 
traits required on various office jobs.”” The members of 
this committee believe that much valuable information 
can be obtained from the studies which they are making. 
The Forum will report the results of its findings as soon 
as they are available. In addition, other significant de- 
velopments which come from the activities of NOMA 
and other business groups will be reported in these 
columns. 

Report Your Findings 


This service starts a new year with the hope that busi- 
ness educators will use these columns to report to the 
profession significant findings and experience in the 
field of office standards and co-operation with business. 
Through the National Committee on Standards, which 
was organized by Dr. Harms in the spring of 1947, and 
other business educators and businessmen who are doing 
constructive work in these areas, your editors will en- 
deavor to bring you pertinent information which will 
aid you to do a better job of teaching. 

If you know of studies which relate to standards or 
co-operation with business please communicate with the 
editors of this service. See page 27 for address. 
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A girl with 
EDIPHONE experience 
has a better chance 
to get ahead” 


Helen Arbus 
is Ediphone secretary to Mr. G. F. 
Fischer, District Manager of Black and 
Decker Manufacturing Company’s New 
York Office. She finds that an Ediphone 
Voicewriter gives her more time for 
wider responsibilities. 

Because her boss is free to talk his work away 

whenever it’s convenient. she isn’t bothered 

with time-consuming shorthand. While he’s 

busy with other work, she handles the tran-— 
scription. This way she can be a real assistant 

... they both accomplish more. 

With the demand for Ediphone secretaries 
increasing every day, it will pay you to provide 
your graduates with this proven way to get | 
ahead. 


> Ediphone Training 
Creates Successful Graduates 
e 
#4 Ed won... Write for more information about the Ediphone 


Voice Writing Course which enables you to 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. train your students through complete school 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY material, completely integrated with English, 
In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario typing and other secretarial subjects. | 


‘Teacher's manual, 

student text, 18 rec- 
_ ords, certificate of pro- 
ficiency, certificate of 
“achievement, letter- 
_head pads, qualifying 
tests, new secretarial 
Ediphone. 
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UNITED SERVICES 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Business Operational Research and Reports, 
by John G. Glover, American Book Co., 
1949, 299 pages, $4.00. 


‘*KNOWLEDGE gained and verified by 
exact observation and correct thinking which 
is methodically formulated and arranged in 
a rational system,’’ is the foundation of 
management. Research, penetrative think- 
ing, decision, specialized knowledge, skill, 
and continuous exacting effort are the re- 
quirements for success in management. 
Business research contributes to the accu- 
mulating body of knowledge that places 
management with the other applied sciences. 
With these beliefs as a basis, Dr. Glover 
points this study of business research and 
report writing toward its use as a tool of 
management. 

Although this book is designed for use in 
a university course in business research, it 
has many messages for the business educa- 
tor, especially to those who are planning 
research studies. First of all, there is a 
condensed presentation of the nature of 
business management that includes a check 
sheet for the measurement of executive con- 
trol, a list of reasons for business failures, 
and other pertinent items. 

The importance placed upon efficient man- 
agement is vividly highlighted in this quo- 
tation (a sample of the writer’s style, 
also) : 

‘“Those concerns which have no organizer 
grow like cancer cells, eventually killing the 
business, unless proper management X-ray 
is administered and management surgery 
is performed to eradicate the malignant 
growth of duplication of functions and 
many other extravagant wastes. In business, 
scientific management is the organizer.’’ (p. 
77) 
A large part of the book is devoted to 
suggested research subjects, writing re- 
search findings, preparation of reports, and 
an outline for an academic research thesis. 
There are, too, careful instructions for 
typing, preparing footnotes, and similar de- 
tails. 

This book is characterized by outlines, 
brief paragraphs, check-lists—all aids to 
practical use. Not only is the essential ma- 
terial easier to find than in the more dis- 
cursive treatments, but there is also a thor- 
ough eoverage of the subject. 


Advertising Copy, by George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, Harper & Brothers, 1949, Third 
Edition, 469 pages, $4.50. 

THIS is the Third Edition of this outstand- 

ing work. The First Edition (1924) and 
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the Second Edition (1936) have made the 
volume a standard work in the advertising 
field. The book has consisténtly appeared 
on the Printer’s Ink periodic compilation of 
the ‘‘Ten Best Books in Advertising.’’ 

The author is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing at New York University, 
and while he has slanted his book toward 
young college persons endeavoring to learn 
copy writing, others can use it with profit. 
Professor Hotchkiss writes with a lucid 
style, illustrating his knowledge of good 
copy principles. The book contains many 
illustrations, and the author has wisely re- 
tained some of the illustrations from the 
two earlier editions. This enables one to 
witness the refinement of copy over the past 
twenty-five years. 

The book gives a good explanation of the 
principles of copy writing, a fine treatment 
of diction and sentence structure, and fol- 
lows with several chapters of specific in- 
formation on writing copy for the various 
media. 

The volume has twenty-one chapters, fol- 
lowed by twenty-six pages of excellent exer- 
cises and a very complete index. 

Mr. Hotchkiss has given a valuable, com- 
prehensive and complete coverage of the 
subject—P. W. Thelander, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools 


Methods of Teaching Transcription, by 
Louis A. Leslie, Gregg, 1949, 356 pages, 
$3.00. 


TRANSCRIPTION classes scheduled sepa- 
rately are increasing in number and in re- 
lation to teaching plans in which transcrip- 
tion is taught as a part of the course in 
shorthand or typewriting. Only 13 per cent 
of the teachers who answered a certain ques- 
tionnaire in 1934 reported separate tran- 
scription classes, while in 1945, there were 
55 per cent who conducted separate tran- 
scription classes. An accumulating body of 
literature of transcription—magazine arti- 
cles, teaching materials, teacher’s hand- 
books—has been developed within the past 
few years. In this book, Mr. Leslie brings 
into one volume the most complete presen- 
tation of transcription now available. 

As is to be expected of any contribution 
by Mr. Leslie, the emphasis is upon the 
simple, commonsense way of doing things 
and away from elaborate teaching and scor- 
ing devices. 

Mr. Leslie describes a fusion method of 
teaching transcription that involves: 

1. Delay in beginning transcription un- 
til the component skills are established 
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2. Brief but careful introduction to tran- 
scription 

3. Emphasis on the mailable letter 

4. Constant effort to continue to improve 
the three separate skills of shorthand, 
typing, and English during the transcription 
instruction. 

In this comprehensive treatment of tran- 
scription, Mr. Leslie discusses pretranscrip- 
tion training, objectives, teaching and grad- 
ing, teaching devices, fallacies, difficulty of 
dictation materials, psychology of tran- 
seription, and unsolved problems. 

This is a teacher, not a pupil book. Every 
teacher of transcription will wish to read 
Mr. Leslie’s analysis of the problems en- 
countered in the teaching of transcription 
and his ideas concerning their solution. 
Sample tests, graded for syllabic intensity, 
are included in the appendices. 


U.S. A.—Measure of a Nation. A Graphic 
Presentation of America’s Needs and Re- 
sources, by Thomas R. Carskadon and 
Rudolf Modley, (Prepared by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund), Macmillan, 1949, 
101 pages, $1.00. (Paper bound). 


A RECORD of prodigious performance by 
Americans during the past hundred years 
was reported in 1947 in an 812-page book, 
‘¢America’s Needs and Resources,’’ pub- 
lished by the Twentieth Century Fund. The 
size of the volume and the wealth of ma- 
terial limited its use to businessmen making 
extensive plans for the future and to serious 
students of economics. There was need, in 
addition, for a simplified presentation to 
reach the wider audience that includes high 
school students and lay consumers. 

In this book, the broad outlines of our 
‘economic landseape’’ are pictured in a 
series of attractive graphs with condensed 
and simply-worded reading matter. 

In addition to depicting the astonishing 
total results of America’s conversion of re- 
sources to usable materials, a prediction for 
the year 1960 is made in each field. One 
intriguing graph shows what could be done 
by increasing the predicted national output 
by eight per cent. This potentiality en- 
visions adequate health services, good edu- 
cation, healthful and ample diet, and a 
decent comfortable home for everyone. 

The only weakness of the book is shared 
with other extensive studies such as census 
reports — the actual statistics are for 1940 
and preceding years. The many changes 
that have taken place since 1940 are indi- 
eated in the predicted figures for 1950 and 
1960. 
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TEACHERS AND STUDENTS EVERYWHERE CHOOSE 


Washington Students Practice with IDENTIC 


Another progressive educational institution—the George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.—chooses Remington Rand Identic 
practice sets to teach filing because of these advantages: 


1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. 
Materials and problems are identical to those of real business, 
giving realistic preparation for any filing requirement the student 
may encounter. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cutting 
equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 
Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? 


Let Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct 
your students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without 
obligation, so send it today. 


Free Showing of Filing Movie 
Our full-color motion picture on filing, “It Must Be Somewhere,” 


dramatizes filing problems in actual business, and will interest your 
students. Use coupon below. 


AMERICAN . 315 FOURTH AVE. 
INSTITUTE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
OF FILING 


Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic Practice filing sets: [) Vertical [Visible Clip 


(0 Send me your free motion picture “It Must Be Somewhere” 


Name... School 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 


IDENTIC 


... For Filing Practice 
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Rhode Island Teacher 
Endorses IDENTIC 


Miss Mary B. Fenton of the Mt. Pleasant 
High School, Providence, R. I., says: 

“I have used Remington Rand Identic 
Filing Practice equipment since 1925. I 
know of no other means of providing high 
school students with a marketable skill in a 
few short months, and I can honestly say 
that no other filing course comes up to that 
put out by Remington Rand.” 


coupon 


Street City 


State and mail today 
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IF YOU TEACH | 


ACCOUNTING 


. . . yet make it easier. It can be done. 


answer. 

A complete, first-year college course, 
ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES contains many 
additional topics. Every one is vital. Take, 
for instance, Tax Accounting, Expense Dis- 
tribution, or Executive Control. Each is im- 
portant to business. Each is in ACCOUNT- 
ING PRINCIPLES. 

Still, the course is easier. Students are 
given experience. They solve today’s trans- 
actions on actual business papers. 

ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES should be a 
part of your basic accounting course. Why 
not let us tell you more. Call your Hadley 
man. Or write for a descriptive folder. 


An evaluation copy is waiting 
for your inspection. 
Send for it today! 


North Los Angeles Street 
bos Angeles California 


And ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES is the 


Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 31) 

with personality to meet the business men. They must 
have initiative or if they did not have they would not 
take the job in the first place—we merely set them up in 
a business of their own. We give them a two-weeks’ 
training period here in our office before they go out on 
a calling route. Anyone with a good sound knowledge 
of general high school bookkeeping has enough book- 
keeping understanding to acquire sufficient ability with- 
in a short time to do our work.’’ 

Here is an example of eleven bookkeepers doing the 
work for some 300 concerns—does this mean that 289 
bookkeeping positions have been filled by these eleven? 

What shall we do? More concentration should be 
placed on the machines in the bookkeeping course of 
study. The student needs accuracy on the typewriter, 
especially on the top row. He needs to know how to 
prepare and interpret statements, and he must know 
posting and inventory work. Maybe for good measure, 
a course on how to drive should be added to the cur- 
riculum. 

As this business man says and as many thousands 
before him have said, the personality, the businesslike 
attitude of the candidate, the exactness of work, the 
willingness to learn on the job, all play a momentous 
part as prerequisites. 

The “old bookkeeper” is changing his procedures, 
but the information (trial balance, posting, statements, 
taxation, and general business information) remains 
the same. The high school still has the same challenges 
as before plus the new ones: (1) to adapt the eurricu- 
lum to the community, (2) to train bookkeeping stu- 
dents more and more on machines (typewriter, book- 
keeping, adding), (3) to make students conscious of 
the make-up of the business world, (4) to stimulate 
initiative within the individual, and (5) to make the 
student aware of this new type of employment and 
prepare him for it. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from pagé. 30) 

3. When bell rings for first time after typing of first line, ex- 
plain purpose of bell and teach throwing of carriage. 

4. Demonstrate typing of first word. Point out: 

a) Correct fingering and basis of choice of finger. 

b) What to do with other fingers. 

¢) What to do after key is struck. 

d) Method of securing conscious relaxation and correct stroke 
action. 

Students type word several times from letter-by-letter dicta- 

tion while teacher demonstrates; then from whole-word dicta- 

tion by teacher; and finally at students’ own best rate. 

6. Demonstrate carriage throw at the end of actual typed line 
rather than through a carriage throwing drill per se. 

7. Continue with few next words in this manner. (See step 5.) 

8. Combine into sentence form whenever desirable. (If shift 
key is to be taught, introduce it at this point in a real word 
(e.g., ‘<1’? in the foregoing set of materials.) Explain 
-eorrect spacing between sentences. 

9. Class practices sentences either from teacher dictation or by 
copying from blackboard or both. 

10. Test sentences may either be used at intervals or reserved 
for the end of the period. 

11. Continue presentation of words by demonstration; point out 
fingering and discuss again general basis for fingering. Have 
material practiced first as individual words, then in short 
phrases, finally in sentences. Use test sentences as desired. 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest to Forum readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
— Business Education Associa- 
on 


Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


‘Plorida Education Association, Busi- 


ness Education Section 
Business Education Associa- 
on 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Mllinois Business Education Associa- 

tion 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Assoeiation 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
on 
Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 


Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Business Education Associa- 

on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Ed ti Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
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Presidents of Affiliated Associations 


MARSDON A. SHERMAN 
lifornia 


Second Annual Representative 
Assembly 

The second annual meeting of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly was 
held in Boston, Massachusetts, on July 4. 
Cecil Puckett, president of UBEA, pre- 
sided at the meeting which was attended 
by delegates from affiliated associations 
and National Council members. 

The day’s activities began with the an- 
nual fellowship breakfast. William J. 
Josko, UBEA State Director in Massa- 
chusetts, was in charge of the breakfast 
at which more than thirty states were 
represented. 

In opening the business session, Presi- 
dent Puckett reviewed briefly the cireum- 
stances which brought UBEA into being. 
He pointed out the progress which had 
been made during the three years the 
amalgamated and affiliated associations 
maintained headquarters in Washington. 
The keynote of President Puckett’s re- 
marks was “unification of business educa- 
tion associations.” He stated that thirty- 
nine associations had already taken offi- 
cial action to unite more closely the 
philosophies and policies of business edu- 
cation groups. Dr. Puckett said, “It was 
a privilege, indeed, to accept the invita- 
tion to meet with the NBTA Executive 
Board to discuss the UBEA unification 
program.” Before the Assembly ad- 
journed, official action was taken to in- 
vite the presidents of EBTA, NBTA, and 
UBEA to headquarters for the purpose 
of exploring ways and means by which 
the associations can work more closely in 
their activities. 


LUCILLE BRANSCOMB 
Alabama 


WOODROW WATTS 
Houston 


Two of the most important items of 
business on the agenda of the Represen- 
tative Assembly were the presentations of 
applications of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
and the United States Chapter of the In- 
ternational Society for Business Eduea- 
tion as divisions of the United Business 
Edueation Association. The application 
of NABTTI was presented by the presi- 
dent, E. C. McGill, who described the ob- 
jectives of the Association and outlined 
plans for the immediate future of the 
group. The motion to accept the applica- 
tion was made by Hamden L. Forkner 
and seconded by Albert C. Fries. 

Robert S. Slaughter, secretary of the 
United States Chapter, International So- 
ciety for Business Education, reviewed 
the history of the organization and read 
excerpts from the constitution which in- 
cluded the purposes of the International 
Society. Following the formal presenta- 
tion of the application by Mr. Slaughter, 
Gladys Bahr moved that the Chapter be 
accepted as a division of UBEA. The 
motion was seconded by Mrs. Frances D. 
North. 

In becoming divisions of the United 
Business Edueation Association, the two 
organizations will establish permanent 
headquarters in the UBEA Washington 


‘office. Members of the divisions will elect 


their own officers, hold annual meetings, 
plan and finance projects, and work di- 
rectly with UBEA in promoting better 
business education in their respective 
fields. UBEA headquarters staff will be 
responsible for the membership and finan- 
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AFFILIATES IN ACTION 


cial records of the divisions, the executive 
secretary will serve as liaison officer for 
the Associations, and the UBEA president 
becomes an ex-officio member of the 
Executive Committees. 


E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, president of 
NABTTI. Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, is the immediate past-presi- 
dent. Both Mr. McGill and Dr. Agnew, 
by virtue of their offices, are members of 
the UBEA National Council. Other offi- 
cers of the association are: John L. Rowe, 
Columbia University, vice president; 
Harry Huffman, University of Oklahoma, 
secretary; and Robert Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, trea- 
surer. S. J. Turille, Madison State Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia, has been 
re-appointed editor of The Bulletin. 


Herbert A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity, is president of the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education. Dr. Tonne will be 
succeeded to this office by the new presi- 
dent who will be named by mail ballot in 
October. Other retiring officers are: John 
A. Zellers, Remington Rand, Ine., New 
York City, vice president; Robert S. 
Slaughter, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City, secretary; and P. Myers 
Heiges, East Orange, New Jersey, trea- 
surer. The United States Chapter .was 
represented at the 1949 International 
Economie Course by Dr. Tonne. 

The following persons responded 
to the roll call at the meeting: 

Delegates appointed by affiliated asso- 
ciations — Paul Smith and Harland B. 
Horton, Akron Business Education Asso- 
ciation; Lucille Branscomb, Lelah Brown- 
field, and Mrs. M. C. MeCuiston (alter- 
nate), Alabama Business Education As- 
sociation; Ralph Asmus, Arizona Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association; Mrs. Gladys 
Johnson, Arkansas Eduzation Associa- 
tion, Business Section; Marsdon Sherman 
and Jessie Graham, California Business 
Edueation Association; Robert T. Stick- 
ler and Russell N. Cansler, Chicago Area 
Business Edueators’ Association; Cecil 
Puckett, Colorado Education Association, 
Commercial Section; George S. Murray, 
Connecticut Business Edueators’ Associa- 
tion; Frances MeQuarrie, Florida Eduea- 
tion Association, Business Edueation See- 
tion; Parker Liles and Lloyd Baugham, 
Georgia Business Education Association ; 
Robert T. Stickler and Albert C. Fries, 
Illinois Business Education Association; 
Paul Thayer, Iowa Business Teachers As- 
sociation; Irene Brock and E. C. MeGill, 
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Connecticut 

Connecticut Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation held a very successful annual 
meeting at Commercial High School, New 
Haven, May 7, under the presidency of 
Littell R. Stone of Stone College, New 
Haven. 

The general meeting was featured by 
an appropriate talk on “Some Trends in 
Modern Business Education” by Mr. 
Louis A. Rice of Packard School, New 
York City. Speakers at the section meet- 
ings were: 

Edward L. Cooper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, New York; Helen Keily, 
Salem Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; Hortense Stollnitz, Remington 
Rand Company, New York City; Made- 
line Strony, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City; Mrs. Marie L. Stewart, 
High School, Stonington, Connecticut; 
and Peter L. Agnew, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Officers elected to serve for the ensuing 
year are: 

President: Howard Q. Bunker, Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain 

Vice-President: Mrs. Marie L. Stewart 
High School, Stonington 

Secretary :Catherine Stevens, Teachers 
College of Connectient, New Britain 

Treasurer: John Allen, Warren Insti- 
tute, Bridgeport 


Akron 

More than three hundred business edu- 
cation seniors and teachers from the 
Akron area attended the Job Clinie which 
was sponsored by the Akron Business 
Education Association in the auditorium 
of the Administration Building on May 
12, at 7 p.m. 

A threefold program was presented : 

1. “Getting Ready for the Job In- 
terview” 
. “The Interview” 
. “On the Job” 

Mrs. Mona Rodman presented models 
from her mannequin school in a skit which 
illustrated the problems of dress, posture, 
voice, and manner which might prevent 
any high school girl or boy from finding 
a job. 

Important factors to remember in the 
interview were stressed by Helen K. Eb- 
bert, Personnel Director of The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. 

Ben Taylor of the Industrial Reiations 
Department of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany emphasized attitudes and behavior 
on the job. Mrs. Dora V. Gordon, and 
Mrs. Lillian Starkey presented the speak- 
ers. 

Officers of the Akron Business Eduea- 
tion Association elected for 1949-1950 are: 
president, David MeCallops, East High 
School; vice president, Mrs. Martha Mil- 
ler, East High School; secretary, Miss 
Norma Hull, Ellet High School; treasurer, 
Miss Rose Crano, West High School. 
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Kansas Business Teachers Association; 
Edwin Ludwig, Kentucky Business Edu- 
cation Association; Mrs. Frances D. 
North and Edward H. Goldstein, Mary- 
land Business Edueation Association; 
Bert Card, New Jersey Business Educa- 
tion Association; Mabel Snoeyenbos, 
North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section; Gladys 
Bahr and Mrs. Lillian Starkey, Ohio 
Business Edueation Association; Allie 
Dale Lambert, Oklahoma Commercial 
Teachers Federation; Edith R. Fairlamb, 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Asso- 
ciation; Margaret Lesesne, South Caro- 
lina Business Edueation Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Esther Knudson and Dorothy 
Hoffer, South Dakota Commercial Teach- 
ers Association; Lelah Brownfield and 
Lloyd E. Baugham, Southern Business 
Edueation Association; Paul Smith and 
Harlan B. Horton, Tri-State Business 
Edueation Association; Hilton Shepherd, 
Texas State Teachers Association, Busi- 


ness Education Section; Eula May Tay- 
lor, Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association; Russell Hosler and 
Arthur Hoops, Wisconsin Edueation 
Association, Commercial Section. 

Affiliated associations without  dele- 
gates — Delaware Commercial Teachers 
Association; Houston Independent School 
System Commercial Teachers Association ; 
Idaho Business Edueation Association; 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association; Louisiana Business Teach- 
ers Association; Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Business Education Section; 
Montana Business Edueation Association; 
Nebraska State Education Association, 
District 1, Business Education Section; 
North Carolina Edueation Association, 
Business Education Section; Oregon 
Business Edueation Association; Tennes- 
see Business Education Association; West 
Virginia Education Association, Business 
Edueation Section. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS 


1949-50 Officers 


Among the items on the agenda for the 
Boston meeting of the National Council 
for Business Education was the election 
of officers for the membership year, 
August 1, 1949 to July 31, 1950. Both 
the nominations and voting for officers 
were conducted by written ballot. 

Albert Fries, the new president, was 
chosen upon the first ballot. Dr. Fries is 
Director of Business Education, College 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. He has served as a 
representative of Central District for 
three years and as vice president of the 
Association for two years. Other UBEA 
activities in which Dr. Fries has partici- 
pated include Director of UBEA Student 
Classroom Service, State Director for 
Illinois, and Illinois Membership Chair- 
man. Dr. Fries is a past-president of the 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation and is currently a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Business 
Teachers Association. 

Pacific District’s representative, Edwin 
A. Swanson, was elected vice president. 
Dr. Swanson is a member of the faculty 
at San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. The new vice president edited 
The National Business Education Quar- 
terly from 1939 to 1942. He heads the 
UBEA Research Committee in California 
and is completing his third year as a 
member of the National Council. 

Irene Brock, a representative from 
Western District, was elected treasurer. 
Miss Brock, a newcomer to the Council, 
teaches in Wyandotte High School, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. In addition to being a 
member of the Council and_ treasurer, 
Miss Brock is UBEA State Director and 
Membership Chairman in Kansas. 


New District Council Members 


When the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education holds its next meeting, 
five new and one re-elected member will 
be among the eighteen district represen- 
tatives. The representatives elected by 
mail ballot in May have terms expiring 
on July 31, 1952. 

Council members elected for the three- 
year term are: Eastern District—Paul M. 
Boynton, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Mid-Atlantic Dis- 
trict—Edward H. Goldstein, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore; Southern Dis- 
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trict—Arthur L. Walker, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia; 
Central District—Ray G. Price, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Western 
District—E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers’ College, Emporia; and Pacific 
District—John N. Given, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Other new members to join the Council 
are the presidents and past-presidents of 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions and of the 
United States Chapter, International So- 
ciety for Business Education. 


EDWIN SWANSON, Vice President 


MARY IRENE BROCK, Treasurer 


Research Foundation and Adminis- 
trators’ Division Announce 


Completion of Study 


The UBEA Research Foundation and 
UBEA Administrators’ Division have 
completed a study of supervisory prob- 
lems and practices in business education 
which will be published this year. The 
study was made under the direction of 
Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Business 
Edueation, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Plans for studies to be made this school 
year will be announced next month. 
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Second Annual Representative 
Assembly 
(Continued from page 44) 

National Council (UBEA Executive 
Board) members — Cecil Puckett, presi- 
dent; Albert C. Fries, vice president; 
Gladys Bahr, treasurer; Hollis Guy, 
executive secretary; Hamden L. Forkner, 
past-president; Paul S. Lomax, president 
UBEA Research Foundation; Jessie 
Graham, vice president, UBEA Research 
Foundation; Bernard Shilt, president, 
UBEA Administrators’ Division; E. C. 
McGill, president, National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions; 
Peter L. Agnew, past-president, National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions; Robert S. Slaughter, proxy 
for Herbert A. Tonne, president, United 
States Chapter of International Society 
for Business Education; Edward L. 
Cooper and William S. Brawn, District 
1; Bert Card, District 2; Parker Liles 
and Mrs. Gladys Johnson, District 3; 
Russell J. Hosler, Gladys Bahr, and Al- 
bert C. Fries, District 4; Irene Brock and 
Cecil Puckett, District 5; and Edwin 
Swanson, District 6. 


Keithley Succeeds Harms as Office 
Standards Editor, Travis Named 
Associate Typewriting Editor 


The National Council named Erwin M. 
Keithley to sueceed Harm Harms as edi- 
tor of the Office Standards and Coopera- 
tion with Business service of UBEA 
Forum. Mr. Keithley will also edit the 
May issue of this magazine. 

The new editor is a member of the staff 
of the College of Business Administration, 
University of California, Los Angeles. He 
is also completing requirements for the 
doctor’s degree at the same institution. 
Mr. Keithley, a former president of the 
NEA Department of Business Education, 
taught at South Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, before going to 
California in 1946. He is chairman of 
the UBEA Tests and Standards Commit- 
tee in California. 

In accepting the resignation of Dr. 
Harms, the Council expressed apprecia- 
tion for his splendid service to UBEA 
Forum readers. He was editor of three 
May issues in which appeared outstand- 
ing articles on “Office Standards and 
Cooperation with Business.” 


ERWIN M. KEITHLEY, Standards Editor 


Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, was named 
by the Council as associate editor of the 
typewriting service. Miss Travis, an out- 
standing teacher in the field, has been 
active in local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations. She was a member 
of the 1949 summer session staff at the 
University of Denver. 


LIABILITIES + 
PROPRIETORSHIP 


Elementary Course 


Elwell 
Breidenbaugh 
Lins 


Please Ask for 
Descriptive 


Cireular 506 


Boston 17 

New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 


Teaches One Short Step at a Time 


BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


This new and interesting book breaks bookkeeping down into 
short, clear-cut, thoroughly taught steps. 
illustrated with script forms in three colors. Exercises after each 
step enable the student to apply his learning at once. Problems 
bring together and drive home new concepts. 


Some Outstanding Features 
Early introduction and frequent repetition of the bookkeeping 


cycle. 


Emphasis on debit and credit, and account classification. 
Parallel development of special or combination journals. 
Emphasis on multi-columnar journals. 

Comprehensive treatment of tax and pay-roll records, 
Uses terms and procedures of today’s business. 


This complete one-year high-school course is written in easy, interesting style and 
It develops its material in logical steps from the simple to 


profusely illustrated. 
the complex. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Every step is clearly 
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Index to Volume III (October, 1948 to May, 1949) 


Authors and Contributors 


AMATO, Angelo 
Tips to the beginning secretarial work- 
er, Nov:18 
ANDERSON, Donald L., and MORROW, 
John M. 
Vermont store modernization ¢linie and 
exhibit, Apr:30 
ARCHER, Fred C., associate service edi- 
tor, bookkeeping and accounting and 
associate issue editor in Dee. 
ASHWORTH, Phillip 
Unity, Dee:24 
BAHR, Gladys 
Guiding the senior in basie business 
subjects, May:16 
BARNARD, Richard 
The beginning clerical worker: what 
business expects from a_ beginner, 
Feb :29 
BAST, M. L. 
A survey of the use in pica and elite 
typewriting, Apr:10 
BEACH, Frank H., and WALES, Hugh G. 
A state university’s responsibility in 
sales education, Apr:36 
BEATTIE, Donald 
Let’s change the emphasis in bookkeep- 
ing, Apr:13 
BEAUMONT, John A., associate service 
editor, distributive occupations, and 
associate issue editor in Apr. 
BELL, Robert P. 
Selecting bookkeeping textbooks, Dee: 
34 


BELL, Ruth 
Standards and objectives of typewrit- 
ing at the collegiate level, Nov:50 
BERRY, Robert B. 
Problems in the installation of a person- 
nel evaluation system, Apr:34 
BLACKLER, William R., service editor, 
distributive occupations, and issue edi- 
tor in Apr. 
Intelligent salesmanship, Feb:16 
Two R’s of distributive occupational 
training, May:17 
Using audio-visual materials in business 
education, Jan:27 
BLOWERS, Hughes M. 
Job analysis and curriculum building 
for distributive occupations, Apr:27 
BOYNTON, Thelma Potter, service editor, 
shorthand, and issue editor in Oct. 
Shorthand testing, Jan:9 
BREIDENBAUGH, V. E. 
Motivation, the vitamin M of bookkeep- 
ing instruction, Nov:10 
BRENNAN, Grace 
Cooperative education in the high 
schools of New York City, Oct:16 
BREWINGTON, Ann, associate service 
editor, shorthand, and associate issue 
editor in Oct. 
BROCK, Mary Irene, new council member, 
Dee:26 
BRYANT, John, and FRIEDMAN, Sher- 
wood 
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Improving instruction shorthand, 
Oct:27, Nov:8 
CLEVENGER, Earl 
Grading typewriting papers, Nov:41 
CONTE, Anthony E. 
Selection of bookkeeping and account- 
ing students, Dee:35 
COOPER, Edward L., new council mem- 
ber, Dee:25 
DAME, J. FRANK, consulting editor, 
The Forum 
DAMERON, Vernon G. 

Place of audio-visual materials in edu- 

cation, Oct:12 
DARK, Marian, and LOWRY, Robert A. 

School secretaries tell their story, Mar: 

18 
DAVENPORT, Elizabeth, and MURPHY, 
Glen 

Classroom procedures to teach the writ- 

ing of shorthand, Oct:33 
DAWSON, C. C. 

Southern business education association, 

Nov:48 
DEWEY, Godfrey 

What price better shorthand teaching?, 

Oct:29 
DOUGLAS, Lloyd V. 
Teaching methodology for 
business training, Mar:31 
DUFRAIN, Viola 
The Forum index, Vol. II, Oct:45 
The Forum index, Vol. III, May 
DUNN. Dorothy, and SADOFF, Frances 
A new application of an old teaching 
aid—the notebook, Jan:36 
DVORAK, E. A. 
Slides put to work, May:13 
FAIRBANK, Roswell E. 
My students aren’t learning, Feb:12 
FASNACHT, Harold D. 

Equipment and supplies for the office 

appliances laboratory, Apr:14 
FIRRA, Eva E. 

Office standards as shown by a survey 
of industrial and business offices, Dec: 
18 

FLICKINGER, Dan E. 

The beginning clerical worker—the em- 
ployment problems of the small office, 
Feb:31 

FRIEDMAN, Sherwood, and BRYANT, 
John 

Improving instruetion in 

Oct:27, Nov:8 
GIBSON, E. Dana 

Needed — more 

courses, Jan:30 
GILBRETH, Harold, service editor, basic 
business, and issue editor in Mar. 

State departments of education examine 
basie business edueation, Jan:15 

GORBACH, Margaret 

Perennial survey complaints and what 

to do about them, Apr:18 
GRAHAM, Jessie, service editor, book re- 
views 

Consumer education for adults, Mar:34 

GREENE, Thomas M., new council mem- 
ber, Dee:25 


advanced 


shorthand, 


audio-visual business 


GUY, Hollis P., executive editor, UBLA 
Forum, and editor of headquarters notes 
and FBLA Forum. Something new has 
been added, Feb:38 

HARMS, Harm, service editor, oftice 
standards and cooperation with business, 
and issue editor in May 

HIEHLE, Mildred H. 

The wire recorder—a modern teaching 
aid, May:13 

HINKEL, Clayton H. 

What shall we teach in our general 
clerical practice classes?, Oct:14 

HOSLER, Russell J., new council member, 
Dee:26 
Objectives for high school typewriting, 

Nov:44 
Using resources of business to enrich 
training, Dee:38 

HUFFMAN, Harry 
Summer assignment: employment in a 

large office, May:38 

HUGHES, Eugene H. 

Basie business education through con- 
sumer information, Oct:15 

HORAN, Mary A. 

Summer secretary, Jan:18 


IMMEL, Ada 
Wall street invades Niles Township, 
Feb:13 


JEFFREY, Bruce F. 

Does my general clerical course meet 

today’s needs?, Feb:36 
JOSKO, William J. 

Community relations and cooperative 
training in distributive occupations, 
Jan:16 

KAHN, Gilbert 

Some questions about office practice, 

Mar:16 
KEITHLEY, E. M. 

Planning for effective learning in busi- 

ness correspondence, Dee:14, Feb:32 
KISTLER, June Ann 
Visual presentation for teaching tabula- 
tion 
KNOUSE, R. 
Student layout analysis, Dee:16 
KROEPSCH, Helen J. 

The beginning clerical worker — office 
machines training is important, Feb: 
31 

KUDNER, Warren E. 
Guarding against the little foxes of law 
stenography, Apr:8 
KYKER, B. Frank 

Policies for administration of vocational 
education in distributive occupations, 
Mar:17 

LADNER, Armella 
Adapting the bookkeeping course to the 
community, Dee:29 
LAMB, Marion M., associate service edi- 
tor, general clerical and office machines, 
and associate issue editor in Feb. 

The beginning clerical worker, Feb:27 

Clerical work in the federal government, 
Jan:13 

Grading plan for a_ typewriting pro- 
gram, Nov:31 
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LANHAM, Frank, and PLACE, Irene 
Grading plans for college classes in 
typewriting, Nov:47 
LILES, Parker : 
A program for basic business education, 
Mar:29 
LIPSTREU, Otis 
Are we teaching students?, Nov:14 
LITTLE, Jane C. 
Look at your bulletin board!, Mar:15 
LOMAX, Paul 
A message from the research foundation 
president, Nov:26 
Research competency of teachers, Jan: 
25 
Use made by schools and businesses of 
the 1948 national business entrance 
tests, May:35 
LOWRY, Robert A., and DARK, Marian 
School secretaries tell their story, Mar: 
18 
MACDONALD, Zillah K. 
A pipe organ method of teaching num- 
bers, Mar:9 
MARINARO, Carthene M. 
Gearing distributive occupational train- 
ing to the needs of business, Nov:17 
MARTIN, Dora M. 
The beginning clerical worker — what 
business requires of a beginner, Feb: 
30 
MURPHY, Glen, and DAVENPORT, Eliz- 
abeth 
Classroom practices to teach the writing 
of shorthand, Oct:33 
McGILL, E. C. 
Motivation devices for students in eol- 
lege typewriting classes, Feb:10 
MEEHAN, James R. 
Fortieth national business show, Jan: 
14 
MOELLER, Juanita 
Capitol Hill FBLA President’s report, 
Dee :49 
MORROW, John M., 
Donald L. 
Vermont store modernization elinie and 
exhibit, Apr:30 
MULKERNE, Donald J. D. 
Economie geography is important, Apr: 
16 
MUSSELMAN, Vernon A. 
Planned procedures or pointless prattle, 
Dee:27 
OLSON, Milton C., service editor, book- 
keeping and accounting, and issue edi- 
tor in Dee. 
NBET test in bookkeeping, Mar:14 
OWEN, Henry 
A revised bookkeeping syllabus, Jan:12 
PACKER, Harry Q., service editor, mod- 
ern teaching aids, and issue editor in 
Jan. 
How to use radio programs in the class- 
room, Jan:34 
PATRICK, Arthur S., associate service 
editor, office standards and cooperation 
with business, and associate issue editor 
in May 
PLACE, Irene 
Book review, Know your real abilities, 
Oct:20 


and ANDERSON, 
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(and LANHAM, Frank) 
Grading plans for college 
typewriting, Nov:47 

PRICE, Ray G., associate service editor, 
basie business, and associate issue editor 
in Mar. 

A cooperative study of business educa- 
tion, Oct:18 

Junior business—its past and future, 
Feb:14 

RAHE, Harves C. 

Performance standards in typewriting, 
Nov:38 

RANDALL, Rebecca 
Braille shorthand, Mar:8 

RATET, Hilda Patricia 
Overcoming shorthand failure, May:8 

REESMAN, Wayne C. 

NOMA studies office job requirements, 
May:33 

RICHERT, G. Henry 

Federally aided adult extension—even- 
ing and part-time classes in distribu- 
tive occupations, May:18 

ROSNER, Anna F. 

Teaching bookkeeping in a rural area, 
Dee :31 

ROUGHSEDGE, Gertrude, service editor, 
general clerical and office machines, and 
issue editor in Feb. 

ROWE, John L., service editor, typewrit- 
ing, and issue editor in Nov. 
Justification for a typewriting grading 

plan, Nov:35 


classes in 


‘RUSSELL, Marion D. 


The beginning clerical worker—Coordi- 
nating training with employment, 
Feb :28 

SADOFF, Frances, and DUNN, Dorothy 

A new application of an old teaching 

aid—the notebook, Jan:36 
SCHLICHTING, A. A. 

Let’s modernize before we 

May:10 
SCOTT, Ida F. 

An orientation course for the business 

student, Dee:15 
SHERMAN, Marsdon A. 
How long must we endure standards by 
injection, May:30 
SHIELDS, Harold B. 
A theory of economic edueation, Mar:27 
SHILT, Bernard A. 

A message from the 
president, Nov:25 
SISTER Bernadette Marie 

Seales for grading typewriting timed 
writings, Nov:29 

SISTER M. Marguerite 

The personal equation 

courses, Dee:10 
SISTER St. Mary Donald 

Let’s keep shorthand teaching progres- 

sive, Feb:8 
SLUDER, Lester I. 

A dozen principles for building better 
school - business - community relations, 
Feb:18 

Let’s plan our business experience, May: 
14 

SNIDER, Hyla, associate service editor, 
book reviews 


motorize, 


administrator’s 


in typewriting 


START, Esta Ross 

Relations between office standards and 

classroom standard, May:27 
STUART, Mildred W. 

Internship training for secretarial ac- 

counting students, May:12 
SUFANA, Mary L. 
Motivation devices for typewriting in 
the secondary schools, Oct:8 
SWITZER, Jewell C. 
Take a letter, please, Mar:8 
THELANDER, P. W. 
Book review, Essentials of management 
for supervisors, Oct:20 
THOMAS, Charles A. 
Modern shorthand construction, Oct:32 
THOMPSON, James M. 
Standards and objectives for college 
typewriting classes, Nov:48 
TIDWELL, M. FRED, associate service 
editor, typewriting, and associate issue 
editor in Nov. 

Testing procedures in typewriting, Nov: 
27 

TOLL, Lewis R., associate service editor, 
modern teaching aids, and associate is- 
sue editor in Jan. 

Chain store training materials, Nov:13 

Retail training aids, Jan:9 

TOMAINE, Marie J. 

Teaching the students to change type- 
writer ribbons with the use of an 
opaque projector, Nov:48 

TORMEY, Mary K. 

Practieal clerical training in the high 

school, Feb:33 
VEON, Dorothy Helene 

Use of modern teaching aids in a sim- 
plified cooperative part-time training 
program for secretarial students, Jan: 

WAGONER, W. J. 

Walls can teach bookkeeping, too, Dee: 

12 
WALES, Hugh G. 

The consumer in the marketing system, 
Mar:37 

(and BEACH, Frank H.) 

A state university’s responsibility in 
sales edueation, Apr:36 

WITTE, Bessie 
Basie English and transcription, Dee:48 
WOODWARD, Theodore 

Ten questions about basie business edu- 

eation, Nov:15 
YERIAN, Charles Theodore 

Motivating devices for beginning and 

personal use typewriting, Jan:10 
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Third Annual State FBLA 
Convention in Iowa 
BY EARL E. FOSSELMAN 
One hundred sixty-seven high school 
pupils representing 22 high schools from 
throughout Iowa attended the Third An- 
nual State Future Business Leaders of 


- America Convention on Friday and Satur- 


day, April 1 and 2, 1949, at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. The 
state-sponsoring chapter at Iowa State 
Teachers College, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Muriel Moe, was host to the high 
school students. 

After registration Friday morning in 
the Business Education Department the 
eonventionnaires were taken on a tour of 
the campus. At a noon luncheon in The 
Commons the high school delegates were 
welcomed to Cedar Falls by George F. 
Newman, president of the Cedar Falls 
Chamber of Commerce. President Mal- 
colm Price of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, welcomed them on behalf of the 
college and Edward Hutceheroft, presi- 
dent of the ISTC chapter of FBLA, wel- 
comed them on behalf of the sponsoring 
chapter. 

During the afternoon two general ses- 
sions were held. At the first general ses- 

(Continued on page 50) 


Top—First general session at lowa featred 
chapter reports by Leo Kessler, Bill Sanders, 
Keith Kuck, June Kerr ,and Mary Diviney. 


Bottom—One of the demonstrations at the 
office machines exhibit. 
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First State Meeting in South Carolina 


The first state meeting of the FBLA 
held in Columbia, South Carolina, on 
Saturday, April 30, 1949, was called to 
order by President LeRoy Langston, Jr., 
of Greenville High School. Registration 
from 10:30 a.m. to 11:15 a.m. was con- 
ducted by the Columbia Chapter. Frank 
C. Owens, Mayor of Columbia, introduced 
by Gill Gandy, president of the Colum- 
bia Chapter, welcomed the sponsors, dele- 
gates and visitors to Columbia. 

Minutes of the previous preliminary 
meeting were read by the secretary, Vir- 
ginia Hyatt of Dillion, and Joan Randall 
of Lancaster gave the treasurer’s report. 
Each of the chapter sponsors gave inter- 
esting reports of the activities and 
achievements of their clubs during the 
past year. 

Mary Easterling, past president of the 
Columbia chapter, introduced Dr. Derrick, 
Dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of South Caro- 
lina, who gave an interesting and inspir- 
ing address on “The Value of Knowl- 
edge.” 

Miss Lula Royse announced that it 
would be impossible for her to serve as 
State Chairman next year and that Miss 
Elizabeth O’Dell, Assistant Professor of 
the Secretarial Science Department of the 
University of South Carolina, had been 
appointed to fill this office. It was with 
regret that Miss Royse is unable to con- 
tinue in the work. Miss O’Dell, the new 
sponsor, was presented and announced 
some fuiure plans. She stated that it will 
be possible to have a summer camp at 
Rocky Bottom in Pickens County. This 
project was accepted and favorable com- 
ments were made by many members and 


Mayor Frank C. Owens, Columbia, presents 
the city key to officers of South Carolina 
State Chapter in a ceremony at City Hall. 
Receiving the key are Leroy Langston, out- 
going president (center), and Dick Tuten 
(right), new president. 


Louisiana Holds State Convention 


The first Louisiana FBLA Day assem- 
bly met at Bolton High School, Alexan- 
dria, April 30, 1949. The Bolton Chap- 
ter was host. Thirteen schools from the 
state were represented by two or more 
delegates. One hundred and two persons 
registered between 9 and 10 a.m. 

The general session was opened by Mr. 
Richard D. Clanton, who introduced Miss 
Gladys Peck, State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Edueation. Miss Peck spoke on 
“What FBLA Means.” Frances Pender 
and Stewart Carrington, from the Nat- 
chitoches Chapter gave talks on their 
organization and history. Natchitoches 
High School Chapter is the oldest in the 
state. A panel discussion was held for 
the purpose of learning how to organize, 
whom to contact, and the importance of 
FBLA. This discussion was presided 
over by Miss Peck, who was ably assisted 
by the president of Bolton’s Chapter, 
Miss Marjorie Myrick; students from 
Natchitoches Chapter, Miss Frances Pen- 
der and Stewart Carrington; and Mrs.° 
Eunice S. Kennedy, sponsor of the Nat- 
chitoches Chapter. There was much ani- 

(Continued on next page) 


sponsors. It was suggested that plans be 
worked out later and that our first 
“eamp” should be held in the summer of 
1950. 

The nominating committee, composed 
of Miss Mary Frances Lide of Lander 
College, Mrs. Rita Heape of Greenville 
High School, and Mrs. M. C. Hanna from 
Hemingway High School, submitted their 
recommendations for officers. The follow- 
ing officers were elected by acclamation: 
president, Dick Tuten, Greenville High 
School; vice president, Virginia Ann 
Cook, Lander College; secretary, Betty 
Lee Collings, Hemingway High School; 
treasurer, Louise Spires, Columbia High 
School; reporter, Carl Brabham, Sumter 
High School; historian, June Taylor, Lan- 
easter High School. 

Dr. F. DeVere Smith, Professor of Eco- 
nomics of the University of South Caro- 
lina, was the guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon. The tables were beautifully arranged 
and decorated with fresh flowers and hand 
painted place ecards provided by the Co- 
lumbia Chapter. Jean Ayer, senior from 
Columbia College, gave two entertaining 
readings which were enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. 
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Oregon State College, Corvallis, was host to the delegates and guests present at the first 
annual Oregon FBLA Day. 


FBLA Convention in Louisiana attracted 

more than one hundred delegates, sponsors, 

and guests. The state officers are: left to 

right — Richard Clanton, state sponsor; 

Curlean Perrin, secretary-treasurer; Betty 

Brown, vice president; and Stewart Carring- 
ton, president. 


mated discussion and such continued in- 
terest that the meeting adjourned only 
long enough to be served a delicious fried 
chicken dinner. The dinner was made 
possible with compliments of the Guaran- 
ty Bank and Trust Company, an organi- 
zation which the Bolton FBLA Chapter 
visited on one of its field trips. 

Completing the business of discussion 
after lunch, state officers were selected 
from chapters already affiliated national- 
ly, but everyone present was given the 
privilege of voting. Stewart Carrington, 
of Natchitoches was chosen president; 
Betty Brown of Bolton as vice president 
and Curtean Perrin, Kaplan, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Many teachers were present and other 
guests of the assembly included Professor 
N. B. Morrison, Dr. George T. Walker, 
end Professor Kenneth Durr of North- 
western State College. 


Iowa 
(Continued from page-49) 


sion several of the high school chapters 
gave reports. Leo Kessler, president of 
the Creston chapter, gave a report on 
“How Our Chapter Was Organized.” 
Bill Sanders from the Chariton chapter, 
June Kerr and Mary Diviney from the 
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West Waterloo chapter, and Keith Kuck 
of the ISTC chapter, gave “Reports on 
Chapter Activities.” 

At the second general session Mrs. 
Muriel Moe, instructor at ISTC and state 
sponsor of FBLA, spoke briefly, and Paul 
Myers, executive secretary of the Water- 
loo, Iowa Chamber of Commerce, gave an 
address entitled “What Business. Has to 
Offer You.” 

The convention banquet was held Fri- 
day evening in The Commons. Glen Me- 
Gee provided dinner music and after 
dinner a musical program was presented. 

Members of the college chapter who 
headed the committees that prepared for 
and conducted the convention were: Wil- 
bur Krauth, convention program; Dwayne 
Schramm, registration; Edith McDonald, 
social; Virginia Marston, food arrange- 
ments; Mrs. Beryl! Morden, decorations ; 
Ardeth Bennett and Glen McGee, campus 
tours; Art Potratz, office machines ex- 
hibit; Daryl Clute, publicity; Marilyn 
Westfall and Maleolm Lund, Housing; 
Mary Sawyer, Juncheon program; Shirley 
Beeman, banquet program; Doris Steph- 
enson, chapter reports; Harold MeCar- 
ville, tour of Black’s; and Ear] E. Fossel- 
man, general chairman. Presiding at the 
various sessions were: Leland Luwe, con- 
vention luncheon; Earl E. Fosselman, 
first general session; Wilbur Krauth, sec- 
ond general session; Cornelius Vander 
Broek, convention banquet; and Doris 
Handorf, group discussions. 

The next Iowa State Convention of the 
Future Business Leaders of America will 
be held at the Iowa State Teachers College 
in April, 1950. 

FBLA Chapters with official representa- 
tives at the convention were: Charitan 
High School; Creston Junior College and 
High School; Mason City High School; 
Lincoln High School, Vinton; and West 
High School, Waterloo. 

Schools sending guest representatives 
included: Bloomfield High School; Cedar 
Falls High School; Franklin High, Cedar 
Rapids; Cresco High School; Davenport 
High School; Eldora High School; El- 


wood High; Fenton High School; Hazel- 
ton High School; Humboldt High School ; 
Mallard High School; Stuart High 
School; Van Horne High School; Volga 
City High School; Waterville High 
School; and Yarmouth High School. 


Oregon State FBLA Day 


Delegates from Future Business Lead- 
ers of America in Oregon held their first 
state meeting on the Oregon State College 
campus at Corvallis, Oregon, in April. 
Delegates from Albany, Bandon, Hills- 
boro, Klamath Falls, Mollala, Redmond, 
Salem, Tigard, Newberry, Forest Groves 
and Corvallis attended the meeting. 

Arrangements for the first State FBLA 
Day in Oregon were made by the Albany 
and Hillsboro Chapters, assisted by C. 
Theodore Yerian, head of Department of 
Secretarial Science, Oregon State College; 
Bob Frank, president of Business and 
Technology Club at Oregon State College; 
and by the Phi Chi Theta girls who pre- 
pared and served the luncheon at Me- 
morial Union Tea Room. 

Phyllis McClanahan, president of the 
Albany Chapter, presided. Officers elected 
for 1949-50 are: president, Virginia Ar- 
landson, Albany; vice president, Pat 
Leinen, Newberry; secretary, Carol Tay- 
lor, Woodburn; and treasurer, Patty Hut- 
son, Hillsboro. 

Interesting talks were given by Dr. 
Yerian; Mr. Charles Walker, Portland; 
and Miss Virginia Harrison, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at Oregon 
State College. 

A tour of the campus ended an inter- 
esting day and it is hoped that many 
more chapters will send delegates to fu- 
ture state meetings. 
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BETTER BUSINESS 
TO_BUSINESS 


REVISED EDITION 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 
cluding the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks 
have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 

There is a complete Teach- 
ers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS 
Workbook 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 

Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 

There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All exam- 
ples of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
Census figures and other sta- 
tistical material have been 
brought down to date. 

There is a Teachers’ Manual 
as well as an Answer Book. 


BUSINESS. 
ARITHMETIC 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


Complete Typewriting 
New Edition 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 
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